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Che Chree Kings 


Dimly it shone in the dun evening sky 

That girdled a world that was steepéd in sin; 
Brighter it grew as it crept up on high 

And gleamed like the face of a sweet Cherubin. 


Far in the East, where the terebinth grows, 
Gazed Melchior, Gaspar, and King Balthasar ; 
Gladly they hailed it and quickly arose 
To follow the lead of that wonderful star. 


“Come, let us go!” and they rode away bold, 

O’er hillock and vale, over bleak, tawny sands. 
Carried they caskets of bright, shining gold 

Of frankincense, myrrh, for the young Saviour’s hands. 


Night after night, in the glow of the star, 

They kept on their way while their hearts were aglow. 
Naught could detain them nor nothing could mar 

The calm of their faces. When suddenly, low 


Down dropped the star in the wan light of morn 
And shed all its rays ’round a cold, dreary cave; 
Telling them here that the Saviour was born, 
The Longéd-for-One Who His people would save. 


Trembling, they entered the cave where He lay 
And knelt they with joy at the feet of the child. 
Proffered their gifts on the sweet scented hay; 
While tiny hands blessed and a baby face smiled. 


Long knelt they there while faint songs from above 
Came drifting to earth sung by hid Seraphim, 

Took He their gifts but He gave them His love,— 
E’en so doth He now to the hearts that seek Him. 


J. P. Cont, C. Ss. R. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 





“The mountain of the house of the Lord shall be prepared on the 
top of mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations 
shall flow unto it. And many people shall go and say: Come, let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of 
Jacob, and He will teach us His ways, and we shall walk in His paths.” 
(Is. 2, 2-3.) 


There exists an Institution spread over the whole world, found in 
every region, in every clime. It has numerous members among every 
nation, however civilized or barbarous. These members are so closely 
united together, as to be of one mind and form but one family. This 
Institution, far from interfering with man’s liberty, material progress 
or prosperity, is their truest friend. It is despised and reviled by 
many, hated, dreaded and persecuted by others; whilst by the most 
intelligent and virtuous portion of mankind it is cherished and revered 
as the most sublime of institutions. 


This Institution is not of yesterday; it has witnessed the rise and 
fall of many an empire, and repeatedly beheld the most solidly estab- 
lished human institutions decay and crumble to dust. In every age of 
its existence it has been persecuted with the utmost violence and obsti- 
nacy. Every means that both human and satanic ingenuity could devise, 
has been tried in vain again and again to overthrow and destroy it. 
Nay, at times, efforts so powerful and so well organized have been 
made to overpower it, that it seemed absolutely unable to escape de- 
struction ; but at the very moment when its further existence is deemed 
perfectly hopeless, it rises triumphantly without apparent effort and 
with renewed vigor, and so utterly crushes its foes as to obliterate 
almost every vestige of them. 


Time, so hostile to and destructive of all human works, whilst 
spreading decay amongst everything great and solid around this Insti- 
tution, seems to leave no impress upon it, for it is now, in spite of its 
age, as young, as fresh, as vigorous as ever. 


From its very inception it has reckoned among its members the 
world’s brightest intellects and noblest hearts. Millions of its follow- 
ers of every rank, age and sex have constantly practiced the most 
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heroic virtues and exercised the most enduring fortitude ever wit- 
nessed. 

Its foundation, propagation and preservation have been effected by 
means naturally ill-adapted to the end, and in a manner opposed to all 
human prudence and foresight. 

It has abolished the most absurd doctrines, substituting therefor the 
most sublime truths. It has extirpated from society the most shameful 
and licentious customs, planting in their stead virtues most noble and 
superhuman. It has put an end to the most degrading slavery, teach- 
ing mankind the principles of true liberty. 

It has created and reared the most wonderful and beneficent insti- 
tutions for the relief of every human ill and sorrow. A large number 
of its members, forgetful of self and of all worldly advantages and 
comforts, and animated by a hitherto unheard-of spirit of self-sacrifice, 
have devoted and still devote their whole life to the alleviation of every 
misery to which flesh is heir. This Institution has thereby deservedly 
acquired the title of mankind’s greatest benefactor. 

This Institution, although in this world, is not of this world; for it 
rises far above and far beyond it. It inspires its members with detach- 
ment from this earth’s vain and transitory goods and enjoyments, in- 
ducing them to aspire only to godlike things. It elevates the mind of 
man by discovering to it truths of a higher order, and ennobles his 
heart by creating therein a longing desire for the purest joys of end- 
less bliss. 

This Institution, like “a mountain placed on the top of mountains,” 
is visible to all who wish to see. Nothing is more prominent in this 
world; it can be seen and, in some manner, touched everywhere and 
by everybody. There is no danger of its being mistaken for something 
else, or of something else being taken for it. Therefore, no one can 
allege a lawful excuse for not knowing or seeing it. 

Its members, composed of so many nationalities, and moved by 
such varied objects and aspirations, are but one in mind and heart, for 
they all believe alike, consider themselves as forming but one body 
and tend to the same final destiny. 

Though so vast in its expanse and membership, its government is 
most perfect. There is only one head to rule and direct this immense 
body. A helpless old man stands at the helm, safely guiding the great 
ship through even the most fearful and protracted storms, to the 
violence of which every other craft would become an easy prey. 
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This old man, in some manner, never dies. Although bereft of all 
worldly power, yet no mortal is more formidable than he. Atlhough 
he employs no material force, yet no one on earth is more dreaded 
than he by the greatest conquerors, and no one is so sure of victory. 
However mighty his foes, however violent and prolonged the struggle, 
that old man always, without any apparent human agency, succeeds 
in humbling and overcoming his adversaries. His most inveterate 
enemies, though hating him with intense hate, cannot, in their candid 
moments, withhold from him the tribute of their respect and admi- 
ration. 


This grand and noble Institution is the Catholic Church, founded 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to impart the fruits and bless- 
ings of His Redemption to all mankind, by teaching them the truths 
of salvation, making known to them their obligations, and providing 
them with the means of fulfilling them and thereby attaining heavenly 
bliss. 


The old man at the head of the Church, or Christ’s. ship, is the Pope, 
the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, who, 
endowed with supernatural light and superhuman strength and forti- 
tude, has hitherto overcome every obstacle, triumphed over every foe, 
and safely guided the ship of the Church through every storm without 
wavering, without faltering. He now rules gloriously over the minds 
and hearts of the most enlightened portion of mankind. 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


Father Suarez says that the holy Virgin had more faith than all 
men and all the angels. She saw her Son in the Stable of Bethlehem 
and believed Him the Creator of the world. She saw Him flying from 
Herod and yet believed that He was the King of Kings. She saw 
Him born and believed that He was eternal. She saw Him poor and 
in need of food and believed Him to be the Lord of the universe; laid 
on straw and she believed Him omnipotent. She observed that He 
did not speak and she believed Him to be the infinite Wisdom. She 
heard Him weeping and she believed Him to be the joy of Paradise. 
Finally, she saw him in death, despised and crucified but although the 
the faith of others may have wavered Mary remained firm in the belief 
that He was God.—From Glories of Mary, by St. Alphonsus. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 





The old fourth reader, which we studied when we were children, 
had a story of a man and his seven sons. The seven sons had grown 
to manhood, and the aged father was nearing his grave. One day he 
called them to his side, and said: 

“My sons, I am proud to see that you have all developed into strong 
stalwart men. Here is a test for your muscle. I have bound seven 
stout sticks into a bundle, and my gold watch will be the reward for 
that one among you that succeeds in breaking them.” 


The young men took their turns, from the oldest to the youngest, 
in making this trial of strength. Each pulled and tugged and strained 
with all his might, but in vain. 

“Father,” they cried, “the man does not live who can break that 
bundle of sticks.” 

“Not so fast, my sons,” said the old man as he rose slowly from 
his chair, untied the bundle, took each of the seven sticks singly, 
and broke them with ease.” 

“My sons,” he continued, “I shall soon die, and leave to you the 
large estate which I have acquired by a life of toil. So long as you 
remain united, no power on earth can deprive you of it. But the 
moment disunion enters your ranks, any cunning trickster can come 
and wrest it from you.” 

* * * 


Jesus Christ has confided to Catholic parents and Catholic teachers 
a treasure which He has purchased by a life of toil and a bitter death 
—the soul of the child whom they are to educate. So long as they are 
united, that treasure is safe. But the moment they disagree, the devil 
will wrest that treasure from their hands. If I were addressing the 
teachers, I would point out in how far this union depends upon them. 
But I am writing for the parents, and to them I say: Preserve this 
sacred union; co-operate with the Catholic teachers in the education 
of your child: First, by faithfully placing your child under their care 
at the appointed time; Secondly, by insisting on the lessons taught by 
them; Thirdly, by giving them the necessary material aid; Fourthly, 
by upholding their authority. 


First, by faithfully placing your child under the teachers’ care at 
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the appointed time. You believe in a square deal. A square deal re- 
quires that you keep your side of a contract. Your contract with the 
teachers is that you send them your child during school hours and that 
they teach it. If you allow your child to miss school without a very 
serious cause; if you allow your child to come late, you break your 
contract, you do an injustice to the teachers, by making it impossible 
for them to teach your child properly, you do an injustice to the other 
children and the other parents, by disturbing the order of the school. 

“But, Father, the teachers are no good, they can’t make the children 
come in time.” 

The teachers, I answer, are not obliged to make the children come 
in time; that is your part of the contract, not theirs. When you make 
a contract with a blacksmith to shoe your horse, you do not expect 
him to come to the pasture and catch the horse; you bring it to him. 

“T send the children in time, Father, but they don’t mind.” 

Then it is high time that you begin to make them mind. If neces- 
sary, lay aside every other occupation for the time being, and attend 
to this. For this is the most urgent of all your duties. Almighty God 
has given you authority over your child in order to bring it up a true 
Christian ; and if you lose that authority, or neglect to use it, you are 
preparing for your child an unhappy future, and for yourself a terrible 
judgment. Your obligation does not cease when you send your child 
to school, you must assure yourself that it really goes to school. Your 
obligation does not cease when you start the child out in time, you must 
assure yourself that it really arrives in time. And you must get this 
assurance from other sources than the child itself. Your child may be 
an angel, it may be incapable of telling an untruth; but remember even 
angels have fallen. The best way to make it remain an angel is to 
watch over it with unwearying care just as if it were not one. And 
just as you see that the child goes straight from home to school in the 
morning, see that it comes straight home from school in the evening. 
Then, after it has promptly reported to you, you can let it go and play 
with its companions, if you see fit. By acting in this way, you are 
keeping true parental guard over the child whom God has committed 
to your care. 

Secondly, you should co-operate with the teachers by insisting on 
the lessons of religion and piety they have taught your child. We 
Catholics hold as a certain truth that a school where nothing is said 
of God, where there is nothing to remind one of God, will make of the 
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child, a man without God; and this, in spite of the fact that it lives in 
a truly Christian home. How much more true must it not be that 
where the home is, to all appearances, godless, where they talk of 
nothing but money-getting and pleasure-seeking, where the mother 
carefully insists on how the child should dress but not on how it should 
pray, where the father often asks: can you work this sum in arith- 
metic? but never: Can you explain the meaning of the feast the Church 
celebrates today ?—how much more true it is that in such a home, the 
child will soon grow to believe that religion is of very little importance 
compared with other things; and that, no matter how conscienciously 
the Catholic teachers may fulfill their duty. 

See what prayers the teacher has taught your child, and see that it 
not merely knows them, but also recites them with attention and devo- 
tion; learn what pictures, statues, and articles of devotion, adorn the 
school-room, and sometimes try to procure a few of the same kind for 
the home; and tell your child to put flowers before them as it does at 
school; ask what devotions and practices of piety the teachers insist 
upon most, whether daily Mass, frequent Communion, prayer to the 
Sacred Heart and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and add your influence 
to that of the teachers to induce your child to put these devotions into 
practice. Thus the child will not merely learn the meaning of the 
exercises of solid and manly Catholic piety, but will actually perform 
these exercises, become habituated to them, until they become a sort 
of second nature; then indeed, can your child launch forth in life well- 
armed against the temptations of a half-pagan world, a credit to the 
home and the school that trained him. 

Thirdly, you should co-operate with the teachers in the education 
of your child by giving the necessary material aid. It is true that this 
can often be done only at the cost of labor and sacrifice on your part. 
Still we know that the love of a father’s or a mother’s heart gladly 
embraces labor and sacrifice when it means food and drink for their 
little ones. How much more gladly will they not do so when it means 
a Catholic education for the little ones—food for their immortal souls. 
Your child must daily pass the large and expensive structure, built 
from public money, and known as a public school. See to it that your 
child need not blush when it compares that building with the school 
which it attends. There is no utility, indeed, in making the parish 
school so elaborate as the public school, but let it be at least neat, 
cheerful and sanitary. Take care to furnish your child with the books 
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and other supplies required in the school, and see that they are treated 
with proper care. Give to the teachers, who work for your child, the 
means of a decent livelihood. There are parents, to their shame be it 
said, who have money for shows, money for cigars, money, perhaps, 
for drink, but no money when it comes to paying their share of the 
miserable twenty or twenty-five dollars a month to the Sister who 
teaches their child. Far be it from us to cast the slightest slur upon the 
children of the honest poor. Far be it from us to breathe a word that 
would make them blush for their poverty, or hint that they were in 
any way inferior to the children of the rich. The good Sisters them- 
selves would gladly go hungry to the class-room rather than turn away 
one of these poverty-stricken little ones from the school. I speak not 
to the parents of such but to those parents who are able to procure for 
themselves the necessaries of daily life. 

The Sisters, noble, educated, refined women, have given up home, 
family, pleasures, all, in order to assist you in the difficult and all- 
important task of educating your child for the kingdom of heaven. 
They are generally overworked, given twice as many pupils as they 
should be made to teach, hampered for want of school furniture, 
crowded together in made-over houses that are too hot in summer and 
too cold in winter—and all this for the sake of your child. Can you, 
O Christian Parents, find it in your hearts to withhold from them the 
few paltry dollars that bring a little comfort and sunshine into their 
lives? 

Fourthly, you should co-operate with the teachers by upholding 
their authority. Your child comes home from school, and complains 
to you that it has been unjustly punished. You swallow the story with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and run at once to the telephone or to the 
Sisters’ house to give the teacher a scolding, adding, perhaps, the silly 
threat that you “will send the child to the public school.” Whom do 
you hurt by this manner of acting? Not the teacher; she has long ago 
become too much accustomed to abuse to be hurt by one additional 
insult. Whom then do you hurt? Your child and yourself. You hurt 
your child, for you encourage it to criticise its superiors, to despise 
authority, to practice cunning, hypocrisy, and falsehood. You hurt 
yourself; for a child, trained in this way, will sooner or later bring 
bitter sorrow to its parents. 

“But, Father, the teacher is habitually unjust towards my child.” 
Christian Father, Christian Mother, be fair towards the teacher. 
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Remember that you very seldom hear both sides of the story. If it 
were any child except your own you would readily admit that children 
very easily misunderstand the case; that they sometimes exaggerate, 
and even lie, in order to gain their point. And grant that the teacher is 
unjust towards your child; God knows that it will be the object of 
many an act of injustice before it dies, and the sooner it learns to bear 
them with Christian patience, the happier it will be. And after all 
how much better for the child to suffer a little injustice, than to become 
stubborn and disobedient towards all those who are engaged in teaching 
it how to serve God and save its immortal soul. 

How well, in looking back to childhood days, we can remember 
sturdy farmer boys who feared to receive a whipping in school, bééattse 
“Dad would give them another when they got home.” “Dad” was will 
ing to take for granted that the teachers knew their business. He had 
turned his son over to their authority, and he was going to use his 
influence to see that that authority was obeyed. The event proved that 
“Dad” was right; for those boys, of twenty-five years ago, are now 
manly Christian men who would be a credit to any father in the land. 

A story is told of the excellent Princess Josephine of Sweden. She 
happened one day to notice her little son commit a breach of politeness, 
She reprimanded him. The lad’s eyes twinkled; he knew how his 
mother insisted on respect for teachers. 

“But, Mamma,” he said, “I have often seen my teacher, Mr. Bost- 
roem, do it.” 

The Princess was silenced for a moment; then she quietly re- 
marked : 

“My son, when you are as learned and good a man as Mr. Bostroem 
you may do as he does, but not before.” C.D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


THE GLORY OF POVERTY 





Who would not feel pity at seeing a little prince, once the heir to a 
mighty empire, now become so poor as to hide away in a cave, damp 
and cold, where he had neither bed nor servants nor fire nor clothing 
sufficient to shield him against the cold. And yet, my Jesus, thou art 
this Prince, Heir to all power in heaven and on earth. Here Thou liest 
in this cold grotto, cradled in a wretched manger, lying upon coarse 
straw, with only these poor rags to cover Thee. Angels stand around 
and sing His praise but none dare relieve His poverty. Truly, my dear 
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Redeemer, the poorer You are become for us the more lovable You 
appear. For we well see that You have embraced this poverty for no 
other motive than to convince us of Your love for us. Had You chosen 
to be born in a splendid palace, to recline upon a cradle of gold, to be 
surrounded by princes and grandees, then perhaps men might have con- 
ceived profound respect, but at the same time they would have loved 
You less sincerely. Now this very grotto in which You lie trembling, 
these poor garments that shelter You so little, this hard straw that is 
so uncomfortable a bed, the manger that serves as cradle—how all this 
claims our love, since You have accepted all this for no other reason 
than to render Yourself dear to us. St. Bernard has well expressed the 
lesson we all should treasure: “The viler You have become for love of 
me, the dearer You ought to be to me”. Especially You have become 
poor to make us rich: to enrich us with Your own wealth, the inex- 
haustible wealth of grace and glory. St. Paul also impresses this truth 
upon us: “He became poor that through His poverty you might become 
rich.” 

The poverty of Christ is a priceless boon to men for this reason, 
that it persuades us to set less account by the riches of earth and to 
turn our thoughts more effectively to the acquisition of the imperish- 
able treasures of heaven. Many a saint was so thoroughly impressed 
as to scorn all the wealth and honor and preferments of this poor 
earth, and prefer to share the poverty of Christ. Then my Saviour, 
let me also share Thy sentiments, let me see ever more and more the 
emptiness of all this world can boast, so that I may become worthy of 
loving Thee more and more and finally rejoin Thee forever in heaven. 
Truly, foolish was I in the past, while I toiled and pined in quest of 
earthly goods and won only poison and bitter gall. 

Only here at Thy feet deep peace and content fill my soul, a peace 
which ali my sins never equalled, which all outside cannot give. One 
single fear still lurks in my soul and casts a gloom over my joy. It is 
the thought that perhaps Thou hast not forgiven me. But even this 
fear melts into sweet confidence when I recall all the promises You 
made to forgive such as truly repent, when I behold You reduced to 
such dire need just to impress Your love on me, when I reflect upon the 
tears and blood You shed for me, the pains and shame so readily wel- 
comed for love of me, the agonizing death You chose as the only fitting 
seal to the love and promises begun with the crib. 

St. ALPHONSsuS LiGuorI. 
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INDULGENCES 





The power to grant indulgences belongs to the successors of the 
Apostles to whom it was said: ‘“Whatsoever you shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven.” To the Sovereign Pontiff therefore 
who has supreme jurisdiction and to the Bishops who share with him 
the government of the Church, is reserved the right to remit the pun- 
ishment due to sin by granting indulgences. The Holy Father, as the 
successor of St. Peter, exercises this power in favor of the entire 
Church; the Bishops, only in favor of their diocesans and within the 
limits prescribed by the Pope. To the latter it belongs in the last in- 
stance to decide as to the opportuneness of indulgences, to determine 
their extent, and to fix the conditions for gaining them. 


The Church does not grant indulgences arbitrarily and as it were 
at hap-hazard. It is clear that she must have in view some purpose 
pleasing to God and which is able to procure for Him as much or even 
greater glory than the punishment which is remitted by the indulgence. 
Such purposes would be, for instance, to contribute to the conversion 
of heretics or infidels, or to the spread of religion, to encourage the 
piety of the faithful, to arouse their zeal and fervor, or to promote 
works of charity. The importance of the end that is to be attained will 
also ordinarily determine the extent of the favor granted. 


Indulgences are either partial or plenary according as they are in- 
tended to remit a part of the punishment due to sin, or the entire pun- 
ishment. How much of the punishment a partial indulgence will remit 
depends on the intention of the one who grants it and is indicated in 
the terms of its concession. Thus there are many kinds of partial 
indulgences, indulgences, for example, of seven days, of forty days, of 
a year, of seven years, etc. Here some one may enquire what is the 
meaning of these terms of seven days, years, etc., when joined with 
the word indulgence. Does it mean that an indulgence of seven years, 
for example, will shorten our Purgatory by seven years? In order to 
answer this question, let us first cast a glance at the penitential discipline 
of the early Church. 


In those days the Church was much more severe towards sinners 
than she is now. She imposed on them penances that were sometimes 
very long and very rigorous. The nature and the duration of these 
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canonical punishments varied according to the gravity of the external 
sins. Thus for a light fault, the sinner would be obliged to do penance 
for a few days. For more serious faults his punishment would last 
for a quarantine or forty days, while for such heinous sins as idolatry, 
murder, adultery, etc., the expiation might be protracted over a space 
of many years. These canonical penances consisted in frequent or 
even continuous fasting, sometimes in exclusion from Holy Mass or 
from participation in the Sacraments, and in other similar punish- 
ments. Thus the Church affirmed the necessity of satisfying for the 
sins that had been committed. Sometimes the Church relaxed in her 
severity and forgave the sinner a part of the punishment if he showed 
an unusual sorrow for his sin or an ardent zeal for his own conversion, 
or if some prominent and distinguished member of the Church inter- 
ceded for him, such as a confessor of the faith or a martyr on his way 
to execution. The weakening of faith and fervor among Christians 
afterwards made it impossible for the Church to maintain her ancient 
discipline in all its rigor, but she has never ceased to insist on the 
necessity of expiating sin by penance and now-a-days facilitates the 
practice of this expiation by the grant of numerous indulgences. 

What then do we mean by an indulgence of forty days, of seven or 
twenty years? By these terms it is meant that the person who gains 
the indulgence has as much of his temporal punishment remitted as 
would have been remitted had he done public penance for forty days, 
or for seven or twenty years, as the case might be, according to the 
discipline of the primitive Church described in the preceding para- 
graph. It is therefore an erroneous idea to suppose that by these terms 
of so many days or years it is meant that an equal time will be sub- 
tracted from the sinner’s Purgatory. We do not know at all to what 
duration of Purgatory any indulgence corresponds. That is the secret 
of God. Our only concern should be to gain as many partial indul- 
gences as possible now, for after death there will no longer be any 
opportunity of making use of these means of mercy but only the strict- 
est justice. 

A plenary indulgence remits completely and entirely, not merely a 
nortion of the punishment due to sin, but the entire punishment. So 
that a person who would die after gaining a plenary indulgence would 
not have to pass through the flames of Purgatory but would imme- 
diately after death enter into the joys of heaven. This is surely a great 
favor that the Church offers us and it is further worthy of our atten- 
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tion that the opportunities for gaining a plenary indulgence are not at 
all infrequent. Hardly a day passes that the faithful may not gain a 
plenary indulgence provided they fulfill the necessary conditions. 


What are those necessary conditions? They are three in number: 
the state of grace, the performance of the works enjoined, and the in- 
tention of gaining the indulgence. 


No indulgence, either plenary or partial, can be gained by those who 
are in the state of mortal sin. Why? Because the punishment due to 
sin which is the object of the indulgence can not be remitted as long 
as the sin itself is not pardoned. The sinner must therefore make his 
peace with God by a good confession if he desires to gain an indulgence. 
Provided, however, he is in the state of grace when the last of the 
works prescribed is performed, he may gain the indulgence because it 
is only after the completion of the necessary conditions that the indul- 
gence takes effect. We may add that a plenary indulgence will not 
produce its complete effect unless the soul be free even from all venial 
sin, for the reason given above, that the punishment cannot be remitted 
as long as the sin itself is unforgiven. If the soul be still stained with 
venial sin, a plenary indulgence may be partially gained and will remit 
only the punishment of those sins that have already been forgiven. 


The second condition necessary for the gaining of an indulgence is 
the exact performance of the works prescribed by the Holy Father or 
by the Bishop who grants the indulgence. Various good works are 
prescribed for various indulgences, such as alms-giving, fasting, ab- 
stinence, prayers to be recited, visits to be made to churches, confes- 
sions, communions, etc. It must be noted that the works prescribed, 
whatever they may be, are so necessary that their omission, even though 
it be involuntary, through forgetfulness or ignorance, will be an abso- 
lute obstacle to the gaining of the indulgence. And they must be per- 
formed strictly and entirely, just as they are prescribed. 

Lastly, an indulgence can be gained only by those who wish to gain 
it, that is, by those who have the intention. There are many prayers, 
exercises of piety and works of charity to which indulgences are at- 
tached, but we must not think that every one who performs these good 
works gains the indulgence. No, the intention of gaining the indul- 
gence is necessary. However, the intention need not be actually ex- 
pressed for each good work; it is enough if it be implicit, for instance, 
the intention made in the morning of gaining all the indulgences possible 
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during the course of the day. It is therefore an excellent practice to 
make this intention in connection with the morning prayers. 

We see then what motherly care the Church takes of the souls of 
her children. She is not satisfied with furnishing us with all the means 
necessary for our sanctification and salvation, but she also removes 
with jealous care all the obstacles that might delay our entrance into 
eternal happiness. By her sacraments she assures us the forgiveness 
of our sins and by her indulgences she shortens and makes easy the 
satisfaction we must make for those sins. We would then show our- 
selves very ungrateful and unappreciative towards this kind Mother if 
we spurned her generous offers, and we would further prove ourselves 
very careless of our own interests if we refused or neglected these 
precious advantages. We should resolve to gain as many indulgences 
as we can so that we may be rich in merits and satisfactions on this 
earth and avoid the severe sufferings of Purgatory. 

Tuomas M. PActme_r, C. Ss. R. 


IN THE DAYS OF HEROD 





One day when Herod was yet a child going to school he was met 
by Menahem, one of the Essenes. The old man saluted the child as 
king of the Jews. Herod treated it as a jest. The old man struck him 
on the shoulder: “When thou shalt be king, remember the blow that 
Menahem gave thee. Indeed thy fortune should urge thee to cherish 
piety to God and justice to men. Yet I also know that although thou 
shalt excel all men in happiness thou wilt forget piety and justice; but 
God will see thy crimes and at the conclusion of thy life thou shalt 
see how God punishes.” We do not give this as a genuine prophecy, 
merely as an introduction. 

The Idumean. We all remember the scene in Genesis where Jacob 
received his father’s blessing while Esau howled in pain at its loss. We 
remember how he pleaded with his father for just some tiny blessing 
that might still remain. But St. Paul assures us that he was rejected. 
“Thou shalt live by the sword, and thou shalt serve thy brother.” Deep 
hatred divided the nations that sprang from Jacob and Esau. Their 
usual relations were of war and conquest. Ominous are the words of 
the prophets who rebuke Edom for treachery and cruelty toward Israel, 
when wasted by the invader and reeling under the blows of national 
calamities. Some decades before the birth of Herod, the feud was 
renewed. John Hyrcanus at the head of a Jewish army overran 
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Idumea and forced all its inhabitants to accept Jewish circumcision. 
And now Herod, “the slave,” as he is called in the Talmud, the detested 
Idumean, is lord of Judea! What was the humiliation of the patriot 
and zealot! 

His grandfather, Antipater, had been appointed governor of Idumea 
by Alexander Janneus. His father, also called Antipater, secured great 
influence in political circles within Jerusalem. So that when the Roman 
general, Gabinius, was settling Jewish affairs, he appointed Antipater 
as the administrator of finances. Later on Julius Caesar made him 
Roman procurator. This rendered him all powerful; for authority 
was nominally vested in Hyrcanus the High-priest, whose imbecillity 
made him the tool and toy of crafty Antipater. To insure his hold 
upon the land, the latter entrusted the command of Jerusalem to his 
oldest son, Phasael, and to the younger one, Herod, he assigned the 
government of Galilee. Herod was then but 25 years old. He showed 
wonderful skill and bravery in the war against the robbers, who in- 
fested his province. In fact he prosecuted that enterprise with such 
slaughter that he was summoned to Jerusalem to appear before the 
Sanedrim. He did appear, but bearing a letter of approval from Sextus 
Caesar, and surrounded by a troop of armed men. The Sanedrists 
were cowed. Schammai alone dared to rise and upbraid them for their 
fear: “This man will one day put an end to yourselves and your 
authority”. A warning that was realized to the letter. This stung all 
to energetic resolution; but before sentence was passed Hyrcanus had 
the session adjourned till next day. That night he helped Herod 
escape. In consideration of his services, Sextus Caesar now honored 
him with the command of Coelesyria. 

Now occurs the brief presence of Cassius in Palestine who first 
kindled Herod’s hopes of sovereignty by promising him the crown of 
Judea in case of victory. But Cassius was defeated. This made pos- 
sible the brilliant but short-lived career of Antigonus, who laid claim 
to the crown of Judea in place of the feeble Hyrcanus. He entered into 
an alliance with the Parthian empire, was assisted by a large contingent 
of Parthian soldiery, and soon compelled Herod to leave the land. 
Herod left as a refugee and alone; but returned as a king, with a 
Roman army to enforce his claim. 

A reign of jealousy and bloodshed. His crown had been given him 
on the Capitoline Hill, to which he was conducted by Octavian and 
Anthony. Here a sacrifice was offered to the gods of heathen Rome. 
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His reign was inaugurated by a bloody war. Easily he drove his rival 
Antigonus from all his positions and forced him to make his last stand 
behind the walls of Jerusalem. Herod was so sure of the issue of the 
siege that he whiled away his time amid the marriage festivities of 
Samaria, where he wedded the beautiful Mariamne. Then he returned 
to Jerusalem. The Roman battering rams opened a breach into the 
city. The legions poured in and the bloodshed was so terrible that 
Herod paid an enormous sum of money to stop it, for the simple reason 
that “‘he did not want a kingdom without subjects”. This happened 
about the year 37 before Christ. Nearly all the periods of his reign 
are marked off by appalling executions. 

On entering the city his first care was to rid himself of all opposi- 
tion. The members of the Great Sanedrim were all put to death, save 
three. The nobility had to surrender their wealth. So that Josephus 
summarizes all: “He allowed not a single day to pass, without ven- 
geance on some of his opponents”. Such a system of terrorism must 
have been effectual in silencing all remonstrance. 

The fate of Antigonus, his rival, is pitiable. He had fought his 
battles with heroic courage and now fell into the hands of the Romans 
who delivered him up to Anthony. The latter had resolved to spare 
him as an ornament for his triumph in Rome. But Herod dreaded the 
very thought that his rival should still be alive. By dint of heavy bribes 
he persuaded Anthony to put him to death. The hapless king was 
lashed to a stake, scourged by the rods of the victors, then beheaded. 
Strabo comments on this: “Anthony was the first Roman that ever 
subjected a king to this indignity; but he did so only to lessen his 
prestige in the eyes of the people, and terrify them into submission to 
Herod”. 

Then the murder of Aristobulus. This was a mere boy of fifteen 
summers, strikingly handsome, the brother of Herod’s own wife, Mari- 
amne. But he had the ill-fortune of being descended from the Asmon- 
eans, and of being loved by the people. So Herod planned his death. 
The young prince was invited to his mother’s palace amid the palm- 
groves of Jericho. There his companions disported in the cool waters 
of, the swimming-pools till he himself was lured to join in the game. 
Then as night fell with the suddenness usual in the low plains of 
Jericho, the guards of Herod dipped the young prince under water till 
dead. It was noised abroad as a lamentable accident. But it was whis- 
pered everywhere, that it was Herod’s deed. 
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Then Hyrcanus too must fall a victim to his jealousy. The old 
man had spent his exile at the Parthian court. Now he sought leave 
of Herod to return to Jerusalem, just to die and be buried in the Holy 
City. Herod acceded. He invited the old man to a banquet. When 
the merriment was at its height, he gave a signal to his guards, and the 
venerable Hyrcanus sank murdered to the ground. This was the same 
Hyrcanus who raised Herod’s father to his high position. This Hyr- 
canus had rescued Herod from the sentence of the Sanedrim. And 
when the Jewish embassy had gone to Mark Anthony to plead for 
Herod’s removal, this Hyrcanus interceded and obtained Herod’s con- 
firmation in authority. And now Herod is grateful. 

Fortune veered round. Anthony was defeated by Octavian at 
Actium. But Herod had sided with Anthony and how could he ingrati- 
ate himself with the victor? His adroitness did not fail him. He rose 
superior to fortune. Boldly he went to meet the emperor in Rhodes. 
Robed in all the magnificence of oriental royalty he appeared before 
him. In his hand he held the crown which Augustus had forbidden him 
to wear: “Anthony gave me the crown which you now take from me. 
True, Anthony was my benefactor. I loved him and love him still. I 
only grieve to think that I could not seal my love with my death.” 
This address was well-calculated, and impressed Augustus favorably: 
“T have conquered Anthony by force of arms, but against you I shall 
prosecute the war with favors. I hope to compel you to love Augustus 
even more than you loved Anthony.” Herod sped home to bring the 
tidings to his wife Mariamne. She received him coldly and complained 
of all her dearest relatives ruthlessly murdered by him. This was her 
ruin. Salome, Herod's sister, detested Mariamne, and long sought 
such a chance. She now whispered the worst insinuations into Herod’s 
ear. He was aroused to fury. Mariamne was brought to trial. Herod’s 
address so intimidated the judges that they pronounced the death sen- 
tence unanimously. Yet the murder of his wife left Herod a prey to 
wildest grief. He could not sleep. He would call her name through 
the empty halls of his palace. He bade his courtiers address her as if 
she were still alive. To banish grief, he hurried away to Samaria and 
gave himself to revelry and carousal till his strong frame succumbed 
and he fell deathly sick. Such his deeds of blood. 

A reign cf pride and oppression. It was his darling ambition to 
reign with the splendor of another Salomon. So he gathered to his 
court men famed in literature and science. With these he discoursed 
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on points of philosophy and used to say that a king’s first concern 
should be to study the heroes of the past. He filled Jerusalem with 
monuments to his memory. He laid out parks, equipped public baths, 
led new acqueducts into the city. He also erected a magnificent theatre 
within the city and an amphitheatre just outside the walls. The 
fortress overlooking the temple was strengthened and named Antonia 
in honor of his patron. The palace of the Asmoneans was repaired. 
Of his works upon the temple we may speak another time. Enough 
to recall the common saying: “Who has not seen Herod’s temple, has 
not seen anything beautiful.” And yet historians record that his own 
palace erected on Mount Sion was even more sumptuous. 


His ambition did not stop here. New cities were built by him and 
old ones restored. Bridges, roads, baths, acqueducts, were constructed 
wherever needed. The country assumed a new aspect under his reign. 
Samaria, Phasael, Antipatris flourished anew. Straton’s tower had 
been an insignificant village by the sea. For twelve years he turned his 
attention to it. He constructed an immense breakwater far out into 
the sea. Upon it he built homes for the seamen, and arranged splendid 
pleasure-walks for the citizens. The city itself rose upward from the 
harbor like a gigantic crescent. In its very center was the hill on which 
he reared the temple of Augustus, that could be seen far out at sea. 


His gold went farther yet. For the Rhodians he built the gorgeous 
temple of Apollo. When the city of Nicopolis was being constructed 
in commemoration of the victory of Actium he bore the expenses for 
most of the public buildings. In Antioch he had marble collonades 
erected on both sides of the principal streets. Ascalon, Tyre, Sidon, 
Biblos, Berytus, Tripolis, Ptolemais, Damascus, all were the recipients 
of his bounties. In far-off Athens an inscription immortalizes the 
gratitude of the city to Herod the friend of the Romans and the bene- 
factor of the Athenian people. 


His riches were lavished not only on these buildings, but flowed 
out prodigally to defray the expenses of the Pythian and Olympian 
games. Nearly all the greater cities of the empire enjoyed the annual 
largesses of the munificent King of the Jews. He even went so far as 
to introduce these pagan games into Jerusalem. No wonder that the 
party still zealous for the old law and worship were exasperated. Be- 
sides this his gold went in great donations toward retaining the favor 
of the emperor. And so irresistible were his gifts that men used to 
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say : “No one was dearer to Augustus than Herod, save Agrippa alone; 
and no one was dearer to Agrippa than Herod, save Augustus alone.” 

But whence all these resources? Of course, the old story. It was 
pressed out of the people. They were ground down by taxes and ex- 
actions of all kinds. And when they dared to rebel, Herod built his 
castles on all commanding positions in the city and country round. His 
police regulations were strict. He allowed no loitering in the streets. 
His spies reported every plot. So that when repeated attempts were 
made upon his life, he invariably escaped unharmed. His power was 
secured by the large bodies of mercenary troops he held in his pay: 
Thracians, Germans, Gauls. 

In this reign Christ was born. Then it becomes easy to understand 
how Herod was all attention when the Magi announced the birth of a 
new King, how he bade them examine well, then come back and report 
to him. Then we can understand his rage when foiled. Then too it 
becomes credible that orders were issued for the slaughter of the Inno- 
cent Babes of Bethlehem. Happy, that the Divine Infant escaped from 
the fangs of this monster. 

Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


HE “GOT RELIGION” 





Bishop Neumann once heard a minister haranguing his people at a 
revival: 


“Yes, my dear brethren, I was once a sinner. I was a horse trader, 
and I cheated the widow and the orphan. But I found the Lord; I got 
religion.” ’ 

“Tell me, my good people,” said the Bishop, “since he found the 
Lord, did he make restitution to the poor persons he had cheated?” 

“No, no,” they shouted. ‘“He’s the same old rogue he always was.” 


Nor Bethlehem nor Nazareth 
Apart from Mary’s care, 
Nor heaven itself a home for Him 
Were not His Mother there. 
—Father Tabb. 
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IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD 


On the 8th of March, 1913, began the sixteen hundredth commem- 
oration of the so-called Peace of Christendom—the cessation of the 
great Persecutions. This memorable year of Jubilee closed for the 
world at large on Dec. &th. In Rome, however, it closed on the 31st 
of December. There it opened with a unique celebration in the Cata- 
combs of San Callisto, where the last Pope of the Age of Persecutions 
was entombed, and closed with similar solemnities in the Catacombs of 
Santa Priscilla, one of the most ancient of the catacombs. 


At this our day, we can scarcely imagine what that means—“The 
Peace, the Freedom of Christendom.” And so this Jubilee does not 
appeal to us as it ought. But, recollect for a moment what it must 
have been for the Christians of the year of our Lord 313, and then you 
will understand why Holy Church strove to commemorate it with such 
solemnity. Think of “Freedom” which it enjoys in Portugal! Reflect 
that the clouds are gathering over her in Spain and even in Italy! 
There is freedom for everyone—for every Institution except for the 
Church! No wonder the Holy Father thinks of the day when the 
Charter of Freedom was signed and promulgated by one of the greatest 
rulers of all times—Constantine the Great. A little historical medita- 
tion will perhaps enable us to appreciate more fully this historic event, 
and bring a welcome ray of light to someone who has been wondering 
all this while what the Jubilee was about. 


Back, then, to the year 313. For 300 years now the Church had ex- 
isted. What an existence! What a pitiable, but wonderful existence! 
When the Jews wished to crush the Apostolic Church, Gamaliel said: 
“Let it go; if it is of God, it will stand despite your rage; if it is of 
man it will collapse of itself!” Collapse! Did it collapse? Jerusalem 
was destroyed and not a stone left upon a stone—but the persecuted 
Church lived on. Nero thought he would live to see its ruins even as 
he looked on the ashes of Rome; Emperor after Emperor boasted that 
he would wipe out the new religion; after 300 years Diocletian thought 
to see its dead, dry bones bleach on the sands of the Amphitheater 
even as the bones of the Martyrs. But Diocletian lost purple and 
crown'and died in ignominy, just when the Church rose in glory. 


But we are anticipating. In those days, as has been well said, to be 
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Christian meant to be ostracized, to be outlawed, doomed to prison and 
death. From the day on which St. Peter had been crucified head 
downward on the Janiculan Hill, even to the Victory of Constantine 
at the Milvian Bridge, it had been so. Now, on a sudden, the chains 
fall away. Ona sudden, the white figures kneeling in the subterranean 
chapels of the catacombs, are told that they are free. No danger more! 
Come to the light of day! Come—for the Cross which was a folly 
will now be your glory! The faith which was your death-warrant, will 
now be the patent of a more glorious citizenship. 

Imagine, if you can, the first bearers of this news bursting in on the 
assembly gathered in prayer, in the oily light of the catacombs. Imag- 
ine the excited whisperings! Is new danger threatening? Another 
Martyr crowned? No. Stranger still—peace! Peace has dawned at 
last! The Christians come forth, hesitatingly, in order to hear what 
more might be said in the streets. Senator so and so, one of the 
brethren, comes to tell them, he heard it in the senate-chamber. Cen- 
turion so and so says he heard it in the Army when something wonder- 
ful happened. The Christians meet at the house of So and so, a person 
of influence and secretly a Christian—is it true? Perhaps they dared 
even to stop on the street and speak about the great revolution! Yes, 
the revolution! Not a revolution accomplished by fierce and lawless 
riots, not a revolution which brought in the rule of anarchy and license 
—but, a revolution effected by God in the hearts of men. “God said, 
and it was done!’ But yesterday the Christians had seen the tyrant 
Maxentius march out to battle under the standard of the gods; today 
they see a new ensign borne through the streets of the city. What 
wonder! Over the battleflags glitters the Cross—which they had so 
often traced on the walls of the catacombs! They follow the crowds 
that stream out the great Flaminian Way, to the Milvian Bridge. 
There the mystery is cleared up. Maxentius, with his proud army of 
200,000 men, had rushed out of the city to annihilate Constantine’s 
40,000. In the hour of distress the Pagan Constantine invoked the 
God of the Christians. This was God’s hour! A cross flashes in the 
noon-day sky; Constantine makes the Cross the standard under which 
he will fight. The armies meet—it is Cross against idols—and the Cross 
is victorius. Maxentius and his army and his gods are hurled into 
the Tiber. And the baittle-flag surmounted by the Cross enters Rome 
in triumph. Soon the Cross glitters on the Emperor’s crown. A new 
order begins. The sway of the idols yields to the rule of a sublime, 
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pure, holy Faith, whose symbol is the Cross of Christ. That Cross will 
presently be lifted proudly over churches and schools, over monasteries 
and hospitals, and refuges for every human ailment and even over the 
halls of government. Under that Cross learning and piety and charity 
flourish ; under it, art and literature and society enter on a “Second 
Spring”. 

All this must have been to the Christians of the year 313 like a 
sudden awakening from a wild dream. When at last they understood 
the great change that had taken place, their thoughts reverted to the 
Catacombs. Their lay the heroes, whose blood had bought this victory ! 
They hastened down into the cold, dim, underground chambers, with 
mingled feelings of sadness, joy, and gratitude. They kissed cold 
stones that marked the resting-place of dear ones who had “fought the 
good fight.” They passed reverently from stone to stone—the simple 
epitaphs were a long Roll of Honor. They were dead, but victors. Yes, 
the crumbling Empire of the idols must exclaim in the words of the 
dying Apostate Julian: “Galilean, thou hast conquered.” Christ had 
conquered in his martyrs. Their blood was the seed of Christianity ; 
their fight was the advance-skirmish ; God came himself to end the con- 
flict—and in one moment and mysteriously—it was done. As the waves 
of the Red Sea closed over the powers of the Egyptian, so the army of 
Constantine swept the power of the Roman idols into the Tiber. The 
Blood of the martyrs had not cried to heaven in vain. 

Thus the Catacombs became the hall of fame for the early Chris- 
tians. For in them the fallen but unconquered heroes lay entombed. 
No grand monument marked their last resting place; but only a plain 
slab of stone bearing their names and a simple testimony to their mar- 
tyrdom, a palm-branch or an M. 

As the Christians passed down the long corridors of the Catacomb, 
each simple inscription which the smoky torch revealed, each name, 
must have suggested a story! Just as we visit the graves of our heroes 
and feel a thrill of admiration and emulation while we think of their 
lives, so these early Christians must have been deeply moved as they 
stood in the midst of these glorious dead—“the white-robed choir of 
martyrs.” There lay St. Cecelia. The grand memories that name 
called to mind! How she had rejected all for His sake, “whom she had 
seen, whom she had loved, in whom she had believed”—whom she had 
chosen in preference to Tiburtius and all the nobility of Rome! How 
she, frail and feeble, had triumphed over the feebleness of her sex and 
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age, and had shown a steadfastness in her faith that astounded even her 
cruel judges? There lay Tarcisius! There lay Agnes! There lay 
Lawrence! There lay hundreds of them, old and young, soldiers of 
Christ, who willingly went to death for the sake of their Faith and 
Religion! Bravest of the Brave—here the great army rests, awaiting 
the Roll-Call on the day of Doom. Their sepulchres are glorious and 
their names are immortal. They live in the memory of Holy Church, 
they live in the hearts of the Faithful—we glory in bearing their names 
as our own. 

As the Christians passed through the labyrinthine streets of this 
underground city of tombs—they thought, too, how but a few days 
agone, they came here, like fugitives, to partake of the Bread of Life 
and be strengthened for the last single combat which they might be 
called on, at any time, to fight. But now, the danger was past, they had 
preserved their faith amid the dangers of death; they must now pre- 
serve it amid the moral dangers of a luxurious capitol. Often they 
came to the tombs of the martyrs and in death sought to find rest near 
them. St. Jerome, who lived in the next generation after the Peace of 
Christendom had been proclaimed, tells us that when he was a boy he 
used to visit the catacombs with other boys of his age. “We wandered 
on,” he wrote, “through the midst of the dead, who were entombed in 
the walls on both sides. Here all is so dark that the words of the 
prophet apply in all truth: ‘The living descend into the nether world.’ 
Only here and there a ray of light, not as if streaming in through a 
wide window, but as if creeping through a tiny hole—serves to diminish 
the horrible darkness. As you advance, the light fades and in the 
blackness that surrounds you, Virgil’s words come spontaneously to 
your mind: ‘Round about horror and deathlike silence appal you.’ But 
the fear is only momentary. It quickly gives place to devotion and 
peace, as the memory of the heroic martyrs comes back to you.” 

Another time we shall follow these Christians down into the cata- 
combs. What a wonderful Faith our Faith is! In the midst of a 
people whose gods were vices deified—and whose one creed was, enjoy 
yourselves—our Faith dug the catacombs, made martyrs, and restored 
society. The Faith is not dead yet, and as long as it lives and we live 
up to it, there is hope for us and for the world! 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


I would rather feel compunction than know how to define it. 
—Thomas a Kempis. 
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DEVOTION TO THE EUCHARISTIC HEART OF 
JESUS 
re 

The object of the devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus is to 
offer a worship of love, gratitude and reparation to the adorable Heart 
of Jesus dwelling in our tabernacles and “ever making intercession for 
us.” It was the love of the Sacred Heart that prompted our Lord to 
institute the Bl. Eucharist and to remain with us “all days even to the 
consummation of the world.” 

It is but natural therefore that every true lover of Christ will en- } 
‘deavor to love with grateful affection and compassionate with tenderest | 
‘sympathy the Eucharistic Heart of our Blessed Savior. ' 

This devotion has received the approbation of 214 Cardinals, Arch- 4m 
‘bishops and Bishops in different parts of the world. It was approved 
by Pope Pius IX in 1868, solemnly erected into an archconfraternity by 
Pope Leo XIII, Feb. 16, 1903, and enriched with numerous indulgences 


by Pope Pius X. 
To be affiliated with the Archconfraternity and gain the indulgences 


it is necessary to have one’s name entered on the Register of the Arch- 
confraternity and to recite the Act of Consecration. 

The Indulgences are applicable to the souls in Purgatory. 

Following are the morning offering of the Archconfraternity and 
some prayers. 

“O my God I offer Thee the actions and sufferings of this day in 
union with the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, in a spirit of adoration, 
reparation and prayer, so as to render to that Adorable Heart the debt 
of justice and love due to His august Presence; to render, moreover, 
to Thy Divine Majesty, through Him, with Him and in Him the glory 
which He renders to Thee here on earth; and finally to obtain through 
the intercession of the Eucharistic Heart, peace for the Church, salva- 
tion for all men and the graces for which we suppliantly beseech Thee.” 

“May the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Most Blessed Sacrament of 
Altar be praised, adored and loved with grateful affection at every 
‘moment, in all the tabernacles of the world even to the end of time. 
Amen.” 100 ds. 

“Blessed be the Most Sacred Eucharistic Heart of Jesus.” 

300 ds. each time. 

“Eucharistic Heart of Jesus have mercy on us.” 





— }- 


300 ds. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO KARL 





The next day was stormy. Great black clouds were scurrying 
across the sky from the southeast. The white caps were chasing each 
other across the lake, Father Johnson was in retreat, the missionary 
had an attack of neuralgia, and so I, like a lost spirit, wended my way 
down to the boat house, and found my consolation in watching a fishing 
line, that rose and fell on the waves, from the end of the little pier. 
The next day, however, was magnificent, a blue sky, a fine breeze from 
Kindie’s woods, and the smell of primroses in the air. 

About nine o’clock we met at the same spot, but as the grass was 
somewhat wet from the rain of the preceding day we agreed to adjourn 
to the boat house. Here we gave the missonary the place of honor, and 
we got the best places of vantage, like little children, to hear the rest 
of the story. The missionary cleared his throat and began: 

Summer had come and gone since that memorable March day when 
God had come down into Marguerite’s heart and made it His very own. 
October, in russet robes, was now here and the yellow and red of the 
pear trees in the garden shone out through the fringe of cedars, and 
the great gnarled live-oaks, crowned with a thousand years, with their 
sweeping beards of Spanish moss, formed an aeolian harp for the wind 
that swept in from the Mexican Gulf. ’Twas beautiful to see the long 
grey moss rising and falling, swaying to and fro, as the wind rose and 
fell; and more beautiful to listen to its music as it swept through the 
boughs, knowing that every note paeaned the praise of God. Marguer- 
ite’s was a true conversion. She had, indeed, put the Past behind her. 
With a loving trust in God’s great mercy she fearlessly looked into the 
Future. She was now a regular and frequent communicant. Great, 
indeed, was the grief of her soul, when she thought of her two little 
girls dying without Baptism; and how often did she not reproach her- 
self bitterly in regard to George? “Perhaps I could have brought him 
into the true Church.” She would often steal away to the Lutheran 
cemetery with its crossless graves and, gazing on the white marble slabs 
that marked their graves, she would weep bitter tears. 


“Of all sad words of voice or pen 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


Father Horrell, the new pastor, had somewhat consoled her when 
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he told her that unbaptized children do not suffer, that they possess a 
natural happiness. “Who knows,” she would say to herself, “God 
may have some way of getting such children into Heaven. And, as for 
George, he was baptized, and he was a good man. Who knows? 
Maybe we will all meet again at God’s feet.” And she would smile 
through her tears at the thought, as the April sky peeps through the 
rain-drops. But Karl was her constant and heavy cross. He was good 
and kind, with a natural goodness, but he had no more religon than a 
lobster. Of course, being unbaptized, there was no supernatural prin- 
ciple in him. No grace, no religion. For years he had been a member 
of the Turn-verein, a society of athletes who live for this world only. 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die” their motto, and truly 
they lived up to it. On Sunday after a late sleep, Karl, with some 
boon companions, would go for a fish or a hunt, and that’s the last 
Marguerite would see or hear of him until eleven at night when he 
would come clattering in, roll quickly into bed, without a prayer or 
thought of God, just as any animal of the field. Animals, they say, 
kneel, at least, when lying down or getting up, and a dog will howl 
when the church bell rings; but these animal-men with their pink faces 
and bodies well-groomed in their Turkish baths, these “arbitri elegan- 
tiarum” have no thought but self-gratification. Such was Karl, al- 
though fairly well-educated, with a taste for literature, a pianist and 
violinist, and a member of the Mannerchor. Many and many a time 
Marguerite’s eyes would yearningly follow him, as he started off for the 
store, without Baptism through her fault, and while her maternal heart 
would beat with a little pride over her handsome son (for he was truly 
handsome) a great fear would come over her, “what will happen to 
me if I do not save him.” And she would redouble her prayers, and, 
at times, she would creep over to the church, and there, alone, before 
her tabernacled God, she would, like Monica of old, weep and pray 
over her Augustine. A mother with a son or daughter like that truly 
carries a heavy cross. 

“But,” broke in Father Johnson, “It’s a cross of their own making. 
Let them train their children properly, bring them up religiously ; begin 
in time, and do their duty faithfully, and they would have no such 
cross.” 

“Very true,” replied the Missionary, “but are we not all the artifi- 
cers of our own crosses, at least most of them? But listen, and I will 
tell you what happened to Karl.” 
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I, 


“Karl, dear, I want you to come with me to Mass, this morning. 
Monsignor Farrelly from Savannah is here and is going to preach. I 
know you like a good sermon. And they say he’s a fine preacher.” 

“But, mother, I have three engagements between now and dinner. 


I promised Mike Kipling to help him try out his new machine on the 


Jockey Club track. He is to call at ten. Then, at eleven, I must 


referee a Penuckle game. We have a tournament running at the gym. 
And at one I’m to lunch with a ‘see-the-South’ committee from St. 
Louis.” 

“Well, my son, see if you can’t change the ten and eleven engage- 
ments and come with your mother,” said Marguerite quietly. 

Karl had that good quality, anyway, he was very obedient to his 
mother’s wishes. He now went to the phone and for the next ten min- 
utes there were apologies and explanations, and suggestions and ar- 
rangements, and, I must say, a few prevarications, and finally he hung 
up the receiver. 

“T’ve fixed it,” he said, with a bored expression on his face, “but 
they’re all in a mighty bad humor.” 

But Marguerite knew already, for she was listening exultantly from 
the kitchen. She was hoping against hope, for something told her that 
a blessing would come with the Monsignor’s sermon. Karl hurried 
up stairs to dress and soon came down in his Sunday best, while Mar- 
guerite’s simple toilet was soon made. 

“What do old women care about fashions,” she said, and at ten 
o’clock they were turning in to the Church when the great bell, ‘Mar- 
guerite’s Missionary,’ as they called it now, rang out over their heads. 
Marguerite raised her eyes to the tower and breathed a prayer to the 
angel of the bell, but the prayer was not for herself, it was for one at 
her side. 

The Monsignor was an affable looking ecclesiastic, tall and courtly, 
and a striking figure in his purple. His sermon on “The True Church” 
was a ponderous affair and smacked of the midnight oil. Karl was 
visibly bored. His eyes roamed from object to object in an indifferent 
kind of a way until, at last, they rested on the richly chased sanctuary 
lamp with its tiny crimson flame and just back of it, from where he 
sat, the pure white tabernacle, and on either side a great white alabaster 
vase of red American-beauty roses. By some subtle instinct he seemed 
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to catch the Catholic idea—the light of faith and the sacrifice to God— 
the oil being consumed and the roses dying and pouring around Him 
the exquisite incense of their perfume. For some time his eyes rested 
on these objects, and finally wandered back to the perspiring coun- 
tenance of the eloquent Monsignor. The sermon had made no impres- 
sion on him. The splendid array of invincible proofs had rattled against 
his intellect like peas against an ironclad. He remembered nothing of 
it. But, in his peroration, the Monsignor, in a fine burst of impassioned 
eloquence, exclaimed : 

“What shall we think of those pampered animals, those material 
men, whose only god is their passions, who live only for this world and 
its enjoyments, who worship only the ‘almighty dollar’? Their end is 
destruction.” 

This sentence went ringing down into Karl’s inner consciousness. 
It was the “open sesame” that swung back the door of his soul. And 
with it there entered in a tiny ray of God’s grace. As he walked home 
with Marguerite this sentence came again and again before his mind. 
That afternoon at the elegantly appointed luncheon, he listened to the 
usual glittering platitudes with a critical ear. His soul sickened to see 
the whole world on its knees before the “golden calf.” Marguerite and 
Father Horrell had entered into a loving conspiracy against Karl. They 
plotted prayers and reading. The prayers were easy, but the reading— 
oh! that was another question—to get Karl to read. He might take 
alarm like a covey of partridges and fly away before they could get a 
bead on him. Caution was necessary. Marguerite had obtained a copy 
of the “Faith of Our Fathers,” and with love’s patience, she was await- 
ing her opportunity. The Monday and Tuesday following the sermon 
were busy days at the store. Karl wanted to clear out the old stock to 
make room for the new. He had advertised a bargain sale. So there 
was a constant stream of customers. Hams, sausage, canned vegetables 
of various kinds, disappeared from the shelves with amazing rapidity. 
By Tuesday night you couldn’t find a can of corn or tomatoes or aspar- 
agus or peas or a trading stamp anywhere. All had vanished “below 
cost”. The sale was an unprecedented success. Karl sold canned 
goods, but you couldn’t hire him to eat them. Wednesday morning 
found him very tired. He reached the store only at ten o’clock, and 
found it in the throes of a thorough cleaning. Shelves, counters, and 
hidden corners were being scrubbed and scoured with sapolio and hot 
water. A consignment of new corn and tomatoes, etc., had been 
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dumped on the sidewalk, and awaited their turn to be converted into 
chyle to build up the disintegrating tissues of his customers. After 
glancing through the statement presented by the bookkeeper, he beck- 
oned to the head clerk. 

“Tl he home this afternoon. If anything special turns up that 
needs my personal attention, call me up.” 

Tn a few minutes he was at home, in a fine, large, cool, cane rocking 
chair, enjoying the luxury of shirt-sleeves and a large palmetto fan. 
Marguerite had slyly placed the book carefully under an old newspaper 
on the table near Karl’s elbow. Here for quite a while Karl sat and 
slowly rocked to and fro, keeping time with his large fan. He could 
hear his mother bustling about up stairs. Otherwise, the time was 
propitious for day-dreaming. It was hot and sultry. Evidently a storm 
was brewing, for it was the time of the Autumnal Equinox. Presently 
Karl’s arm struck the newspaper. It’s rustling attracted his attention. 
He picked it up and glanced at it. 

“Oh pshaw!” he said, “four days old,” and threw it on the floor. 

Then he spied the book, reached for it and opened it. 

“The Faith of Our Fathers,’ one of mother’s church books I 
reckon,” and he began listlessly turning the leaves. 


A book-mark caught his eye, a beautiful colored French picture 
(Bouasse-Lebel) of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Long did his eyes rest 
on the sacred countenance with its mingled expression of love, mercy 
and yearning. Finally, he turned the picture. Some words in his 
mother’s handwriting drew his attention: “Sat., Mar. 20th, 18—. I 
am the Good Shepherd. I know mine and mine know Me.” Karl re- 
flected some time on these words. At last he took up the book and 
glanced at the marked place. ’Twas Chapter the Fifth. Karl read it 
slowly through. What a wonderful thing is a word! What a wonder- 
ful thing is print! How mysterious that thought, a spiritual thing, is 
conveyed to the mind by such material contrivances! How passing 
strange that the reading of a few printed words can make or mar a 
man’s destiny, can let loose the phalanxes of Hell’s minions, or lift the 
soul to the vision of celestial beauty and summon the cohorts of spirit- 
ual essences that worship around the throne of God! Chapter after 
chapter Karl devoured for more than an hour. Some he skipped, 
others he dove into. The Cardinal’s clear, simple, sincere exposition of 
Catholic truth caught his fancy. The fan dropped to the floor, and 
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when his mother came down to set the table and prepare for lunch, he 
laid the book down with the remark: 

“I made bold to read your book, mother, that I found lying here. 
By the way, what is the meaning of that date on the back of that picture 
there?” 

“Oh! that,” replied Marguerite, carelessly, “Oh! that’s the date I 
reached the age of reason.” And to escape Karl’s searching look, Mar- 
guarite drove the cat onto the porch, but her heart beat faster in spite 
of her assumed indifference. After dinner Karl went to his room for 
a short siesta and Marguerite sat sewing. There was a very pleased 
expression on her face. No fox had ever been more successfully 
trapped than Karl, and she was just waiting to tell Father Horrell all 
about it. 

About two o’clock Karl rose, took a cold plunge, and came down 
stairs in a white flannel suit looking fresh and pink. He took up the 
book, went out on the porch where a luxuriant honeysuckle vine hung 
out its pink bells and began to read. Far to the South the spirits of 
the air were marshalling their forces and, from time to time, one could 
hear the roll of distant thunder. But Karl was deeply absorbed in his 
book. Presently, he heard the sound of a piano not far away. A few 
rich chords were struck, and then a pure, sweet, silvery yet powerful 
soprano voice sang “Annie Laurie.” Karl listened with delight. It 
was his favorite song, as he used to say, “the most beautiful song ever 
written.” The song ended abruptly, for a tremendous peal of thunder 
warned the diva and the audience that the storm was about to break. 
Karl hurried to close the windows, just in time, as the wind and rain 
came dashing. For an hour the flood-gates of heaven were opened 
amid the furious cannonading of heaven’s artillery. Then the storm 
passed away to the North—leaving the air cool and fresh. 

“Who is that person I heard singing a while ago?” said Karl to 
Marguerite. 

“Why, that’s Grace Maloney,” she replied. “Hasn’t she a lovely 
voice? She’s the leading soprano in our Church choir. She has been 
taking lessons now for two years from Professor Henri Gugliano of 
the Royal Conservatory of Milan.” 

“Ahem,” was Karl’s only comment. 


Hi, 
The Maloney’s were a truly Catholic family. Mr. and Mrs. Maloney 
were both Irish, well educated and very generous towards religion. 
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Mr. Maloney had donated the great bell to the Church and took a par- 
ticular pride in it. Starting as a mere clerk he had worked his way up 
by industry and attention to business until now he was the proprietor 
of the largest dry goods emporium in Pulaski. Grace was the second 
of five children, and Willie, now ten, was the youngest. Grace was 
somewhat small in size, petite, I think, is what you would call her, of 
the brunette type. People spoke of her as beautiful, and the young men 
of her acquaintance looked at her as you would look at a star—from 
afar. Grace had correct principles. When company came, they were 
introduced into the family circle. 

“What’s the use,” Grace would say, “of sitting all alone in the 
parlor with one of those callow youths, cudgeling your brains to find 
something to say. I haven’t yet made up my mind that marriage is my 
vocation. And its awkward to sit there in silence with their great 
calf-eyes ogling one.” 

So the boys worshipped from afar, and clearly, Grace was “heart 
whole and fancy free”. She had passed successfully all the grades of 
the parochial school conducted by the Sisters of Mercy and after grad- 
uation had spent two years at their fine Academy. She was now, as 
Marguerite had said, a pupil of Professor Gugliano, a fiery Garibaldian, 
who had assisted in the storm of the Porta Pia, and exhibited with great 
pride a bullet scar over his left eye. The Professor one day made a 
disrespectful remark about the Pope. As quick as lightning Grace 
snapped out: 

“T think its enough for you Italian robbers to have stolen the Pope’s 
patrimony and made him a prisoner in the Vatican, without abusing 
him in my presence.” 

The Professor flushed and bit his mustache, but, as he didn’t want 
to lose his best pupil, he forever after held his peace. That will give 
you an insight into Grace’s character. She was a Catholic to the back- 
bone, none of the namby-pamby, milk and water product. 

As little Willie plays a part in this story, I must tell you that he 
was a bright, lusty lad, well built and of a rather inquisitive disposi- 
tion, smart, but not overfond of study, a lover of outdoor sports and a 
frightful tease. Willie was particularly a thorn in the side of Grace, 
and never lost an opportunity of annoying her. He was worse than a 
gadfly to a horse on a sultry Summer’s day, and that’s saying much. 
Grace, however, was able to hold her own and from time to time she 
retaliated with telling effect. Willie’s uncle had given him a beautiful 
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little fowling-piece of Dutch make with a dragon sculptured on the 
stock. Of course it was an old style muzzle-loader. He was most 
successful in shooting robins and waxwing cedar-birds on their migra- 
tory flights. The birds made a station of Pulaski both going and com- 
ing, as they found much to eat among the trees and bushes. With his 
powder-flask suspended by a green cord under his left arm and his 
shot-pouch of bright, new leather under his right, and his trousers 
stuffed into his hunting boots, Willie presented a formidable appear- 
ance to the robins and cedar-birds. After shooting them, he would 
sell the robins for twenty-five cents a dozen, and the little cedar-birds 
for fifteen. He found ready customers, for the birds made splendid 
pot-pies, and after supplying himself with ammunition he always had 
some change for peanuts, etc. Karl was one of Willie’s regular custom- 
ers. Willie liked to sell birds to Karl because, as he said, “there’s noth- 
ing small about that Karl. He often gives me a half and tells me to 
keep the rest for being a sport.” 

“Ah! poor, beautiful robins,” exclaimed the missionary, turning his 
eyes towards the boat house where a pair of robins had their nest on 
one of the rafters with five little featherless offspring, their red mouths 
ever open. “When I see you here by this beautiful lake building your 
nests and rearing your young, only to fall by the thousands before the 
fowling-piece of such nimrods as Willie Maloney, to be gobbled by 
such Southern epicures as Karl Schneiderhahn, ay gorge rises and I 
think ’twere better to make a potpie of you at once.’ 

Father Johnson’s black eyes flashed with sympathy, as wen His 
sympathy was invariably with the under-dog. He roused himself and 
clenched his fist as if he saw Willie and Karl standing before him. 
With a quizzical expression the Missionary looked at me and winked, 
as much as to say: 

“Isn't that Johnson easily worked?” 

“Well, I like a boy of that kind, anyhow,” blurted out Father John- 
son. “I have no use for these sissys tied to their mother’s apron- 
strings. They generally remain sissys their life long.” 

“Simile simili gaudet,” smiled the missionary. Well, as I said, 
Grace could hold her own, and sometimes she decidedly got the upper 
hand. One day Willie with a companion, Jimmie Bilkins, went hunt- 
ing snipe and plover in the Cypress swamp down by the Chattahoochee. 
They tramped through the dense undergrowth, stumbling over cypress 
knees in the half-light until night found them lost and far from home. 
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When night came and no hunters, two families went hunting the hunt- 
ers. They found them about two o’clock in the morning, perched in a 
tree and nearly frozen. They put Willie in hot water and massaged 
him for an hour before they could get his blood in circulation. He 
remained in bed two days. But that adventure took the starch out of 
him and gave Grace a decided advantage. Whenever Willie got gay 
after that Grace simply inquired: 

“Does anyone want to go hunting snipe and plover tomorrow?” 
Willie wilted at once. But he was awaiting the day of retribution and 
it was not far away. 

On Thursday, the day after the events narrated in the last chapter, 
Marguerite noticed that Karl took more pains than usual with his 
morning toilet. He was usually somewhat fastidious, but this morning 
he was brushing and polishing and squinting at himself in the mirror, 
and he tried four ties before he was satisfied. I suppose he was taking 
pains to present a good appearance to the grocery drummers that in- 
fested the store. At last he started for the store. Was it an accident, 
or was it one of those events arranged from all eternity by an all-wise 
Providence, that Karl should just meet little Willie at the Maloney 
front gate. “Quien sabe?” 

“Hello, Willie,” said Karl, “how’s everything?” 

“All right, Mr. Schneiderhahn,” responded Willie. 

“T see the robins are back, moving South. When are you going 
hunting again?” 

“I’m going tomorrow. I was just cleaning old Betsy out now.” 

“Old Betsy, who’s that?” 

“O, that’s my gun.” 

Willie led Karl to the front steps, where, sure enough, he was clean- 
ing out “old Betsy” with some white cotton cloth twisted around the 
ramrod. Karl picked up the gunstock to look at the carved dragon and 
just at that psychological moment who should pop out but Grace. 

“O, Mr. Schneiderhahn,” with a faint pretty blush, “good morning.” 

“Good morning, Miss Grace,” said Karl, lifting his best hat with 
the grace of a Chesterfield. 

I won’t attempt to record the conversation that followed. It lasted 
about a half-hour. Willie’s prowess as a hunter, the beautiful, bracing 
day, the storm of the evening before, the doings of some of their com- 
mon friends, music and singing, each came in for its share. At last, 
as Karl turned to go, when he lifted his hat, he said: 
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“Miss Grace, could I come over on Friday evening and hear ‘Annie 
Laurie’ again?’ Grace hesitated. 

“Well—yes—if you wish.” So Karl went off to the store walking 
on eggs. 

Little Willie went off to school at the usual hour. Grace had her 
own affairs to look after, Marguerite was busy as usual around the 
home and Karl was occupied with the new Fall goods coming in. He 
was bustling about the store in his shirt sleeves, when suddenly he 
heard the fire-bell ring. The clang of the great fire-bell sounded omi- 
nously over the city. Karl listened. 

“It’s in this district,” he said. 

Then suddenly who panted in but little Willie. 

“Mr. Karl, your house is on fire,” he cried. 

Then coatless and hatless Karl dashed for home. Sure enough, a 
gasoline tank had exploded in the kitchen and in a moment the flames 
were leaping up the side of the house, taking in the back porch, into 
Marguerite’s rooms on the South side, and when Karl arrived the red 
flames, pouring a dense black smoke, were licking up the roof. Mar- 
guerite was standing in the yard wringing her hands and moaning: 

“O, my canary! O, my canary!” 

Karl dashed into the burning house to rescue the canary. Up the 
stairs three steps at a time he went, through the smoke into Marguer- 
ite’s room, siezed the cage and darted back, But, overcome by the 
smoke, he staggered to the head of the stairs, then all went black 
before him, and down he crashed to the bottom. When he was carried 
out by the firemen, it was found that he had broken his right arm, his 
left collar bone, and three ribs. The cage was smashed, and the canary 
had disappeared. W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 

Note—In the February Liguorian: ‘“Willie’s Revenge.” 


If it seems to thee that thou knoweth many things, and under- 
standeth them well enough; know for all that, the things thou art 
ignorant of are still more numerous. ---Thomas a Kempis. 


Ah, Saints in heaven may pray with earnest will 
And pity for their weak and erring brothers ; 
Yet there is prayer in heaven more tender still, 
The little children pleading for their mothers. 
—Adelaide Ann Proctor. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















A NEW YEAR SLEIGH RIDE 





It all happened in a little farming town not far distant from N. Y. 
City. Lucile Johnson was home for the holidays. She was envied by 
all the other girls of the village, for none of them had been out in the 
“big world”. When Lucile told them, with her city accent, of the 
wonders she had seen and heard in New York City, they listened to 
her wide-eyed and looked upon her as some great lady who had deigned 
to come among them. Some of her more select friends had planned 
a sleigh-ride party in her honor for New Year’s night. Of course, some 
of the young men of the village were invited (the party would be “so 
unromantic, you know” if they were absent). Edith Franklin was one 
of these select friends, but when she told her mother she was going 
to the party, Mrs. Franklin forbade her to go. Now Edith was not a 
bad girl, but she was self-willed and proud and she made up her mind 
to go, despite her mother’s refusal. When New Year’s evening came, 
Edith got herself ready for the party. She came from her room 
wrapped warmly in her furs. Her mother met her. 

“Edith,” she asked, “where are you going?” 

“Sleighing,”’ was the curt reply. 

“But did I not tell you I forbade you,” said her mother. 

“But I’m going,” replied Edith, as she brushed past her mother. 

“Well, then, have your way,” answered Mrs. Franklin with a sigh, 
“but remember you'll rue this disobedience.” 

It was a merry crowd that dashed through the town that New Year’s 
night ’mid the jingling of sleigh-bells. Far out in the country they 
broke the stillness of the night and disturbed the slumbers of many a 
weary farmer. Shortly past midnight when they were re-entering the 
town the horses took fright at something near the roadside and broke 
into a mad gallop. The driver could not check them. They plunged 
wildly on and in turning a street corner at breakneck speed the sleigh 
skidded, crashed into the sidewalk and all its occupants were flung vio- 
lently to the ground. Edith alone was hurt. She received a severe 
shoulder sprain and an ugly gash on the head. Next day as she lay in 
bed she realized that this was the fruit of her disobedience. 
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How many young girls when they are reaching into womanhood 
have neglected the warnings of “dear old mother” and how many have 
lived to weep over the fruits of their disobedience! 


OUR NEIGHBOR’S BUSINESS 





We were giving a mission in a little mining town. One of the 
miners, a big, powerful, rough and ready fellow, had not been to the 
Sacraments for years. But at last the prayers of his devoted wife 
and children and the grace of God conquered. He came and made the 
mission, and made it well. The day that he knelt at the altar rail with 
his wife, the first time in years, and with his children, the first in their 
life, that was a happy day for that little family. As he came out of the 
church that morning, he was met by a self-satisfied, Pharisaical 
neighbor. | 

“What,” said the Pharisee, “you here at last. Weren’t you afraid 
the church would tumble down in sheer surprise?” 

The crowd tittered ; the miner reddened ; his conversion was not yet 
sufficiently firm to stand such a test. He angrily elbowed his way to 
the street, and was never seen in that church again. A few years later 
he was crushed under a cave-in in the mine, and died without Priest 
or Sacraments. And the Pharisee who spoke so imprudently when he 


was trying to do right was in a large measure accountable for his 
damnation. 


DRINK 





She was a woman of middle age, and she was clothed in deep 
mourning. After we had chatted for some time, I ventured to ask 
if she had lost some dear one. She burst into tears, but after some 
moments she regained composure, and related the following story: “It 
was my husband. He was one of the best of men. He loved his home, 
he loved his wife and children. He labored hard, harder even than 
his health permitted, to procure them every comfort. But he had one 
bad habit. He could scarcely ever go to town without coming home 
drunk. He knew that this bad habit made us all unhappy, and he 
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detested it even more than we did ourselves. He often tried to give 
it up, and took the pledge on several different occasions, but the crav- 


‘ing for drink had such a hold on him that he seemed too weak to resist. 


I often wished that he would go oftener to the Sacraments, for I be- 
lieved that that was the only way whereby he would receive the strength 
he needed. But the more he drank, the more discouraged he became, 
the more unworthy he considered himself, and consequently the less he 
frequented the Sacraments. One day last month he went to town, and, 
as usual, I worried from the moment he left the house, for I knew too - 
well what would happen the moment he met his friends and got the 
taste of liquor. It was already growing dark, and my worry was in- 
creasing, when I saw the buggy coming along the road. He was sway- 
ing back and forth on the seat, and the lines were dragging on the 
ground. But the faithful old horse jogged quietly along until it came 
and stopped before the door. I called two of the children (they had seen 
this sad sight so often, that there was no use in trying to hide it from 
them) ; we lifted him from the buggy and placed him on a bench in the 
yard, in the hope that the cool evening air would help to sober him. When 
I and my daughters had finished the dishes, I went out to bring him, 
and put him to bed. He realized what I wanted, and asked me to leave 
him out in the cool air a little longer. I thought it best to humor him. 
I went back into the house, and was so worn out from the long day of 
work and worry that I lay down on the sofa to rest a little, while I was 
waiting until he would be ready to come in. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, I fell asleep. When I awoke, I looked up at the clock. It was 
morning. My first thought was of him. I ran to the bench where I 
had left him. He was still sitting there, with his head bent down 
almost to his knees, as I had often seen him while in a drunken sleep. 
But when I tried to rouse him, I found that he was dead. O, to think 
that the husband, for whom I would have given my life, died without 
Priest or Sacrament, while I was sleeping only a few feet away!” 


HUMAN REASON DECLARES THE IMMORTALITY OF | 
THE SOUL 





Livingstone, after his explorations in darkest Africa, says: ‘“How- 
ever degraded these people may be, there is no need of telling them of 
the existence of God or of the future life. These two truths are uni- 
versally admitted in Africa. If we speak to them of a dead man, they 
say: “He is gone to God.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















WEIGHTY WORDS OF PIUS X 





“I would make any sacrifice, even to the pawning of my ring, 
pectoral cross, and cassock, in order to support a Catholic newspaper.” 


BRAVE KNIGHTS AND TRUE 





A “Knight” is one who wishes to safeguard purity in women and 
chivalry in men, and who has both the physical and moral courage to 
take the proper means for so doing. For example, when the Knights 
of Columbus gave a formal dancing party at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, recently, they took care that each guest received a dainty white 
card which read: “The “Tango’ will not be danced this evening. Mem- 
bers and guests are respectfully requested to observe this rule.” And 


indeed, there were eighty-four members on the floor committee to see 
that the rule was observed. 


_ MORBID BOOKS AND PLAYS 





What tidal wave of godliness has swept over the country of late 
and landed shady novelists, playwrights, and theatre owners, high and 
dry among the pre-sanctified? Their justification takes the novel form 
indicated by the motto: “Make the people good by teaching them how 
to do wrong.” “Men, women, and children, read my book,” they say. 
“Stage my play. Watch my acting. It will show you vice and crime 
with the vividness of life in all its minutest details, and I assure you 
that no matter what evil inclinations may have preyed upon you before, 


you will close the book, you will leave the theatre, pure as the driven 
snow.” 


TANGO 





Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton of the Juvenile Protective League, 
who has been associated with Major Funkhouser, second Deputy Super- 
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intendent of Police in Chicago, in striving to put a check to immorality 
in the city, after a thorough investigation of conditions, has this to say 
about the Tango. “We are becoming degenerate in our desire for 
amusements. The manner in which young boys and girls dance is 
shocking. I believe that the Tango is the most objectionable of dances. 
I am opposed to the Tango because of the way it is danced. It has 
some good features, but they are overridden by the objectionable ones.” 
It is time to call a halt to the defense of the Tango on the ground 
that it can be danced decently ; the fact is that it is not danced decently. 
Whatever the Tango may be in theory, in practice it is an immodest 
dance and should be frowned down by every one that esteems purity. 


UNDER FALSE COLORS 





President Edmund Janes James, President of the University of IIli- 
nois, in a lecture delivered at the University Club, Nov. 16, strongly 
urged his hearers to work for an act of Congress founding a mighty 
federal university for the whole of the United States. He spoke of 
some people opposing the idea on the grounds that education is not one 
of the offices of the Federal Government, and he proceeded to refute 
that contention. 

We oppose the idea with all the strength of which we are capable, 
not on the grounds that the Federal Government should not look to 
education, but on the grounds that the work done in a godless univer- 
sity is not education; and no man can refute that statement. Such 
places have sailed under false colors long enough; enough money has 
been taken from the people under false pretenses. Last year the Uni- 
versity of Illinois alone received four million dollars from the taxes of 
the people. Four million dollars to one institution for godless instruc- 
tion, while the state is reeking with crime due to forgetfulness of God. 


Is that not bad enough, without draining the people of new millions for 
new institutions to increase the evil? 


THE MINISTER WAS RIGHT 





A Protestant Minister of Providence, Rhode Island, in a recent ad- 
dress declared that the Protestant churches were scarcely up to the 
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ideal visioned by Jesus Christ. -The minister is right; the Protestant 
churches are not up to the ideal of Jesus Christ; if they were Jesus 
Christ Himself would have founded them sixteen hundred years before 
Luther and the others thought of doing so. 


FIVE-MONTHS-OLD BABY SAVES ITS MOTHER 





On the sixteenth of last month, a Chicago woman closed the room, 
turned on the gas, and lay down to die. A few moments before she 
fell into the stupor from which she would have awakened in the other 
world with the crime of self-murder upon her soul, she heard a little 
gasp. It came from her five-months-old baby choking in its cradle. The 
energy of mother-love conquered the apathy of criminal despair. She 
shattered a window pane with her bare hands and admitted the air in 
time to save her life. 


It is only on the day of judgment that we shall see how many moth- 
ers have been purified and ennobled by the children whom God sent 
them; and how many others would have been saved from death and 
hell by the children whom God would have sent them had they not 
criminally interfered with His designs. 


CALL A SPADE A SPADE 





Men and women of authority and repute, who ought to know better, 
have been making fools of themselves by encouraging retail dealers to 
expose in their show-windows and on their counters such obscene pic- 
tures as the too-well-known “September Morn.” They say it is art, and 
art should not excite bad thoughts. But every common sense person 
knows that ninety-nine per cent of the morbid glances which scrutinize 
these pictures are no more actuated by love of art than they are by 
love of virtue. Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New York Com- 
misson for the Suppression of Vice, after a thorough investigation of 
the matter, is in a position to give an authoritative verdict, and he 
declared, in a speech delivered in Chicago Nov. 12, that “September 
Morn” and kindred pictures are among the most powerful causes of 
the frightful immorality of our great cities. 
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It is time to call a halt to silly ramblings about the elevating influ- 
ence of nude art. The picture of a naked woman exposed in a public 
place is something nasty, and the sooner it is named and treated as 
such the better for public morality. 


“HE THAT SHALL SCANDALIZE ONE OF THESE 
LITTLE ONES” 





The New York Commission for the Suppression of Vice has con- 
ducted a thorough investigation in order to discover the causes of crime 
and thereby combat it more systematically. Anthony Comstock, secre- 
tary of the commission, lectured in Chicago recently on the results ob- 
tained. During the lecture he made this horrifying statement: “There 
exist in this country organized agencies for the spread of immoral 
literature and pictures especially among the young.” An organized 
agency to ruin the young! It is time for every parent to lay aside all 
other occupations, even the earning of daily bread, until he has hunted 
these vipers into their lair and crushed their heads. An organized 
agency to ruin the young! Let every honest man, every society, hound 
them down by every device the law gives to hand; if there is one class 
of criminals more than another for whom penitentiaries are built, it 
is such as these. An organized society to ruin the young! And for 
what? For a little miserable gold. Was there ever gold so like the 
reeking blood-money for which Judas sold his Master? Was there 
ever gold more certain to bring down God's curse upon the head of 
every one that touches it? 


OLD FOGEY NOTIONS 





Catholic Morals have always taught that, when a young man and 
woman wish to enjoy each other’s company, if they hope to preserve 
his chivalry and her honor, they should, as a rule, see that some respec- 
able third person is present. “Old fogey ideas,” says the newly-eman- 
cipated Catholic young man, after hearing this matter insisted upon in 
a Sunday sermon. “We are living in America in the twentieth cen- 
tury ; they seem to forget that.” “O, Father, that is impractical,” says 
the pert Catholic lass, when reminded by the Confessor of her duty in 
this regard. 
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Let me quote a line from the daily papers of Nov. 16th. “My ob- 
servations of the dance halls leads me to believe that most of the halls 
are in dire need of responsible persons to properly supervise them. 
Young boys and girls ought to be accompanied by chaperons when they 
attend dances where drinks are sold or given away.” These are the 
words, not of a writer of the middle ages, but of a person in close 
working connection with the police force of the American city of 
Chicago, in the year of Our Lord, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 


PREFER SWINE TO JESUS CHRIST 





Our Divine Saviour came to bring graces and blessings to the land 
of the Gerasens. He found a number of these unhappy people possessed 
by devils who tormented them night and day. He drove out the devils 
and they took refuge in a herd of swine. The whole herd ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea; and they perished in the 
waters. Then the people came and begged Him to depart from their 
coasts,—they preferred swine to Jesus Christ. 

The young lady said: ‘Mamma, I am going to take the crucifix 
out of the parlor. That is no place for a crucifix.” Why is that? Is 
her manner of entertaining her gentlemen friend in the parlor incom- 
patible with the presence of the crucifix? And will she give up the 
crucifix rather than give up that style of company-keeping? Is she 
like the Gerasens ? 


TRIM OFF THE FRILLS 





Speakers at the Civic League meeting held in Milwaukee, Nov. 14, 
declared that business men complain that the young people from the 
public schools are sadly deficient in writing, spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar. And the reason? So many frills required by law, they said, 
that it is impossible for the teachers to give proper attention to the 
essentials. The same complaint comes from the Universities. Gradu- 
ates from the public high schools are “plucked” for ignorance of the 
mere rudiments of the English language. 

Additional reason why the public schools should attend to business 
and leave such things as Sex Hygiene where they belong! 
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Catholic Events 














Cardinal Rampolla died at Rome, Dec. 16. He was born at Polizzi, 
Sicily, 1843. He was raised to the Cardinalate in 1887, and served as 
Secretary of State under Leo XIII. The Austrian government, pre- 
tending to a power it did not possess, vetoed his candidacy for the 
Papacy in 1903, but he received more votes in the ballot after the veto 
than before it. He sprang from the royal blood of Italy and Saxony, 
and spent his inherited wealth in helping the poor. Our daily press 
showed its ignorance by saying that he was a friend of condemned 
modernism because he was a friend of science. There is no excuse for 
such ignorance in the professed teachers of the people in these days 
when the truth concerning such matters can be so easily obtained. 

* * * 


Dec. 6, Cardinal Oreglia, likewise an Italian nobleman, was called 
to his eternal reward. He was the last surviving Cardinal created by 
Pius IX. His death leaves our own Cardinal oldest in years of the 
members of the sacred college of Cardinals. May the souls of these 
deceased princes of the church through the mercy of God rest in peace, 

* * * 

Thirty-eight miners were reported killed in a mine explosion at 
New Castle, Colorado, Nov. 16. As usual, a Priest was the hero of the 
occasion. Father J. P. Carrigan, regardless of the imminent danger 
to his life, rushed into the smoking pit and searched the entire mine to 
administer the last Sacraments to the dying victims. 

* x * 


Rev. Henry Althoff, Pastor of St. Barnabas Church, Okawville, 
Ills., has been appointed Bishop of Belleville, to succeed Bishop Jans- 
sen, who died July 2, this year. Bishop Althoff is a native of Illinois. 
He received his education partly in this country and partly in Austria. 

* * * 


The sex hygiene fad of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, of the Chicago 
schools, received a notable check when the postal authorities excluded 
literature on the subject from the mails; it received a second check 
when Dr. Chadsey, Superintendent of the Detroit schools, definitely 
put himself on record as opposed to the plans of eugenists to introduce 
the teaching of sex hygiene in the high schools of that city; it received 
its third check a few days ago when Mrs. Young was ousted from her 
position as Superintendent of the Chicago schools. Many hold that it 
was precisely her foolish ideas on sex hygiene which caused the removal 
of this woman from a position where she had otherwise done much 
good. 

* * * 

In order to be able to nail every lie about Catholic doctrine or Cath- 
olic Priests, Sisters, or people, many countries have a “Catholic Defence 
Organization” which will search out and prove the facts in the case, 
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and, when the common good demands it, help to prosecute the liars. 
The Belgian Defence Organization is fast becoming the center of an 
International Union, with posts of enquiry and correspondence in Ger- 
many, France, England, Holland, Spain, Austria, Brazil, and Chili. 
The lies daily published about Catholic events in our dailies should 
make us hail the day when this Organization is world-wide, and we are 
among its active members. 


* * * 


The triduum for Catholic Physicians held in New York recently 
was largely attended, many of the most widely-known medical men 
of the country were present. It is the first event of its kind in this 
country. May the movement prosper, and Catholic men of other pro- 
fessions follow the lead. 

* * * 

The Honorable John Sharples, head of a lumber firm and member 
of the Legislative Council of the Province of Quebec, died recently and 
left $125,000 to religious and charitable institutions. 


* * * 


While we were fighting the revolutionary war on the eastern shores 
of the continent, Padre Junipero Serra was evangelizing the natives on 
the western shores. He converted all the tribes from San Diego to San 
Francisco, taught them the arts of peace, and guided them in building 
the grand old mission churches which stand today. Nov. 24 was the 
two-hundreth anniversary of his birth. The Californians, grateful to 
this benefactor of their state, celebrated the day, and the Governor pro- 
claimed it a legal holiday. At the unveiling of a memorial tablet, pre- 
sented by the Knights of Columbus, Mr. Charles F. Lummis paid a 
notable tribute to the heroic Missionary. 


* * * 


The Most Honorable Brother Imier, newly-elected General of the 
Christian Brothers, who was for some years provincial in the United 
States, will visit the schools of both North and South America, being 
the first General of the Order to accomplish this task. 


* * * 


Dec. 3, a meeting was held in New York to establish a League of 
Catholic Playwrights. It was most successful, being attended by sev- 
eral of the ablest members of the profession. The object of the League 
is to bring together Catholic writers with the definite purpose of study- 
ing the drama, and producing plays showing the true moral principles 
of life, counteracting the false and pernicous teaching of the modern 
playwright. They declared that Catholics ought not allow the stage to 
be monopolized by the materialistic drama, but should turn its influence 
for good. “The play of faith and right living,” said one of the speak- 
ers, “is the sort of theme that will take hold of the people. . . . The 
Catholics have a great opportunity. Why should we not, inspired by 
our faith, write the great play, with a saint as the central character?” 
May God prosper this worthy movement. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 








(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis.) 


Can I gain an indulgence for friends 
who are still living? 

Three things are necessary to gain 
a plenary indulgence: to be free from 
mortal sin, to have no actual attach- 
ment for any sin, and to perform the 
good works prescribed. As the word 
“indulgence” signifies, it is an act of 
kindness on the part of holy Church to 
apply the merits of our Savior to any 
one, except in the administration of the 
sacraments. But as holy Church grants 
us indulgences for ourselves and per- 
mits us to apply them to the souls in 
purgatory, but does not extend this 
privilege to the living, we cannot gain 
indulgences for our living friends. We 
can pray for them and show our char- 
ity towards them in various other ways. 


Can a person be a practical Catholic 
and, at the same time, a member. of the 
Masons or some other secret society? 

As the religious principles of the 
Masons do not harmonize with those 
of the Catholic Church no one can be 
a practical Catholic and be a member 
of the Masons or of any similar or- 
ganization. It would be just as impos- 
sible as to be a good Protestant of any 
denomination and a practical Catholic 
at the same time. The term secret 
society is sometimes used in a wide 
sense and at other times is restricted 
to those societies in which the mem- 
bers bind themselves to do whatever 
they may be commissioned for the 
society and never to reveal anything to 
one who is not a member. It is only 
when used in the latter sense that a 
practical Catholic cannot belong to 
them. It is contrary to our God-given 
liberty to do whatever we may be 
told without having a prior knowledge 
of the fact whether it be right or 
wrong. It is demoralizing to a Chris- 
tian conscience to be prevented from 
seeking light and guidance even from 
our spiritual director. 

Are you allowed to eat pork cake 
on Friday? 

By dispensation we are allowed the 
use of lard and of drippings in the 
preparation of a Friday meal, but pork 
cake, mince pie, beef tea, and the like, 
are evidently contrary to the law of 
abstinence from flesh meat. 


Under what conditions may a person 
re-enter the Church after neglecting his 
duties for years? 


As God is infinitely merciful and the 
Church the agent of God’s mercy, all 
a negligent Catholic need to do to be- 
come a practical one is to make a good 
confession of his past sins and serious- 
ly resolve to observe the Command- 
ments of God and of His Church for 
the future. 


What is the soul? 


The human soul is a spirt with un- 
derstanding and free will. It is 
created by God as the principle of hu- 
man activity, and will live forever, 


If Adam and Eve, the first man and 
woman, had only two children and 
both boys how is it that we are here 
today? 


Tradition tells us that our first par- 
ents had many children both boys and 
girls. Of these only three are men- 
tioned in the Bible. They are Cain, 
Abel and Seth. 


Can a non-Catholic make a novena 
to St. Anthony even though she does 
not believe in the Catholic Church? 


Certainly. Would that all who are 
handicapped in the pilgrimage of life 
by having been born of non-Catholic 
parents and raised in an unchristian 
atmosphere, made many novenas for 
light to see the truth, good will to em- 
brace it, and strength to follow it. 
They would then be favored with the 
special dispensations of divine Provi- 
dence and receive many temporal and 
spiritual favors in answer to their 
prayers. 


If a person would take a drink of 
water about two hours before receiv- 
ing Holy Communion would she com- 
mit a sacrilege? 


She would commit a sacrilege by re- 
ceiving Holy Communion after break- 
ing the Eucharistic fast prescribed by 
the Church as a preparation for the 
reception of her Lord and God into 
her heart. 
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If it was ordained by God that Christ 
should die on the cross why was Judas 
responsible? 

Judas was responsible for basely be- 
traying his Master just as you or I 
would be responsible before God and 
the world if we knowingly and wilfully 
were guilty of injustice. 


Is it a sin to crochet on Sunday? 


As the cultivation of art during the 
leisure hours of the Lord’s Day does 
not interfere with its sanctification, it 
is no sin to crochet on Sunday, espec- 
ially if it is not done from a mercenary 
motive. 


What is really meant by eternity? 


Eternity is the total and perfect pos- 
session of interminable life. Eternity 
possesses three characteristics; it en- 
gages all the faculties of the soul sim- 
ultaneously, it applies them to the high- 
est degree of intensity, and it exercises 
them without cessation. Less than the 
kindergarten compared to mature life 
is our earthly pilgrimage compared to 
eternity. By concentration and appli- 
cation we may here exert one or the 
other faculty for a limited time; in 
eternity we shall apply them all at the 
same time without cessation. When 
considering the men and women who 
have applied themselves to the arts and 
sciences, we marvel at the small num- 
ber of those who have attained a high 
degree of perfection. But in eternity 
every soul will employ all her faculties 
to the h‘ghest degree of intensity com- 
patible with her concrete nature. Here, 
finally, the longest span of human life 
is so short that the cradle and the grave 
of every mortal are in the vestibule of 
eternity. There life not only attains 
its maturity, but is clothed with the 
immutability and undying life of God. 

Eternity is a quality of the joy and 
happiness of heaven as well as of the 
misery and despair of hell. If we are 
determined to promote our own wel- 
fare, we should have the thought of 
eternity ever before our minds to stim- 
ulate us in seeking the truth, in doing 
the good, and thus clothing ourselves 
with the beauty of virtue and grace, 
which alone admits us to the eternity 
of heaven. 


How do you account for the different 
pictures of the Virgin Mary if she was 
real? 

In our day it is easy to procure 
different pictures of an individual. It 
was not so in ancient times. With the 
exception of the picture of our Lady 


painted from life by St. Luke, the var- 
ious images we have of our Lady are 
either of miraculous origin, like those 
of Guadaloupe and Lourdes, or they 
are ideals depicted by various artists. 
With the exception of the first they 
are not intended to be real likenesses 
of the Blessed Virgin but to convey to 
us an idea of her exalted virtue as con- 
ceived by the mind of the artist. 


Are there any negro saints besides 
the Magi? 

According to a popular tradition only 
one of the Magi belonged to the 
colored race. Among the various 
negro saints honored by the Church St. 
Benedict the Moor and St. Moses of 
Egypt may be specially mentioned. 


Is it a sin to have your friend tell 
your fortune by means of cards? 


It is ordinarily a mortal sin seriously 
to consult fortune-tellers whether they 
be friends or professional imposters. 
In His wise designs God keeps many 
things veiled from us, and He is 
greviously displeased if we attempt to 
learn His secrets through preternatural 
means. As a mere pasttime between 
friends the fortune-telling in question 
may be an innocent game of cards as 
long as there is no danger of super- 
stition or scandal. 


If a young lady is engaged to be 
married is it her duty to tell her con- 
fessor? If so why? 

As the representative of God the 
priest is both director and confessor of 
souls. As confessor he is the agent of 
God’s mercy; as director he is the good 
shepherd that conducts souls on the 
sure way to life eternal. The essential 
duty of every penitent is to confess 
any mortal sin she may have committed 
since her last worthy confession, and 
to be heartily sorry for the same. Un- 
less her engagement was forbidden un- 
der pain of mortal sin by the Sixth 
Precept of the Church a young lady is 
not obliged to tell her confessor that 
she is engaged to be married. 

Relying on the promise of our Savior 
to His priests, “He that heareth you, 
heareth me,” (Luke Io, 16) a Catholic 
young lady with faith and prudence will 
not only consult her director before 
consenting to an engagement, but will 
seek counsel from her parents and di- 
rector before consenting to keep steady 
company. By acting in this way she will 
safeguard her good name and secure 
the blessing of God, which is most 
essential to her happiness. 
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Some Good Books 











The Mother of Jesus in Holy Scrip- 
ture, by Rt. Rev. Aloys Schaefer, trans- 
lated by V. Rev. Fer. Brossart. Holy 
Writ contains very little explicit in- 
formation about Our Lord’s Blessed 
Mother. The little, however, which it 
does contain has been cherished and 
pondered over by the Fathers of the 
Church and by devout writers of all 
times. The present volume is the Eng- 
lish form of six addresses delivered 
by Rev. A. Schaefer when he was lec- 
turer at the University of Munster. In 
them he has collected the various pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture pertinent to 
the Blessed Virgin and weaved them 
into a life of our Blessed Mother. 
The book is a valuable companion to 
such books as, Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, in Prophecy and its Fulfillment. 
It is published by Pustet & Co. Price, 
$2.00. 


The Sodality of Our Lady Studied 
in the Documents, by Rev. Elder. Mul- 
lan, S. J. There are many genuinely 
pious persons who are loathe to adopt 
for their devotions the inspirations of 
individuals. They like to feel the 
soundness and sources of their religi- 
ous practices. Such as are enrolled 
among the sodalists of Our Lady and 
those who desire an authoritative di- 
gest of laws and decisions on the So- 
dality will find all that they are seek- 
ing in Fr. Mullan’s well written book. 
Those also who are interested in the 
development of the Sodality will wel- 
come this volume, for while not pur- 
porting to be a history, it gives much 
historical information. Published by 
P. J. Kenedy. Price, $2.75. 


“Life on Earth of Our Blessed Lord 
for Little Catholic Children,” by Grace 
Keon. This is a book of New Testa- 
ment Rhymes. Each principal event 
and happening in our Divine Savior’s 
life is rhymed off in eight lines. The 
author his truly struck the key to 
make little folks readily learn. The 
book is made additionally attractive by 
the many reproductions of master- 
pieces of art. A most commendable 
feature is the simple prose paraphrase 
of each rhyme. Published by B. Her- 
der. Price, 50 cents. 


“Old Testament Rhymes.’ Mer. R. 
H. Benson and Mr. G. Pippet. When 
we consider how vivid even now is 
our picture of Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
C nderella, Tom Thumb and the hun- 
dred and one other stories of our 
nursury days, we can realize the im- 
portance of placing in the hands of 
children nursury tales with Bible 
teachings. Such is Father Benson’s 
book. The happy way in which Mr. 
Pippet circles the pages with pen- 
draw-ngs—it is too bad they are not 
color pictures—must arouse . child- 
dreams to which Father Benson’s 
verses will give a substance and a 
name. The book is published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Paper covers 40 
cents, cloth 75 cents. 

Kenedy and Sons put out a book of 
like nature: “The Children’s Hour,” 
edited by the Dominican Father, Rev. 
V. McNabb. The pictures by L. D. 
Symington, done in black and red and 
the six or seven tales are from such 
masters as Francis Thompson and 
Father Tabb. Price, 45 cents. 

Books for children which do not 
treat sacred subjects but which are 
written in a proper vein are announced 
by A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 
Among them we may note: “The 
Story of Two Kittens,” by H. F. Sim- 
merman. Price, 30 cents. “The Circus 
Book,” by L. R. Smith. Price, 35 
cents. “Fairy Tales from Andersen,” 
H. W. Bones. Price, 40 cents. 

“The City and the World,” by Rev. 
F. C. Kelley, President of the Catholic 
Church Extension, is a collection of 
fourteen stories written serially as 
Catholic missionary appeals. The 
stories are of exceptional interest. If 
pathos abounds in “Resurrection of 
Alta” humor pervades the “Yankee 
Tramp.” “The Flaming Cross” is the 
favorite story. Price, $1.50. 

Devout children of our Blessed 
Mother who love to hear or read her 
praises will be wholly taken up with 
Miss Eleanor F. Kelly’s twelve stories 
titled “Our Lady Intercedes.” Though 
a moral is naturally to be expected and 
is really found in each story, still it is 
not so obtruded that the story lacks hu- 
man interest. Even as mere fiction the 
book would rank with some of our 
best short stories. Price, 75 cents. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















The wife of a clergyman warned 
him as he went off to officiate at a 
funeral one rainy day: “Now, John, 
don’t stand with your bare head on the 
damp ground; you'll catch cold.” 


One Sunday evening the old colored 
pastor of a church in the South stepped 
before his flock, and as was his habit 
began, “Well, breddern and _ sistern, 
what am de text to be dis ebening?” 

There was a pause, and then a voice 
in a rear pew was heard saying: 
“Speak on pills!” 

“What’s dat?” asked the pastor. 

“Speak on pills!” was repeated. 

For a moment the old servant of the 
Lord seemed disconcerted. Recovering 
himself he began: “Pills! Pills! Well, 
breddern and sistern, dere am pills an’ 
pills. Dere am quine pills an’ headache 
pills an’ physic pills, an’ dere am de 
kind of pills our brudder in de rear 
pew takes when he has been out all 
night; but de kind of pill dat I am 
goin’ to speak about dis ebening am de 
Gospil.” 


A Paris shopkeeper wrote to one of 
his customers as follows: 

“I am able to offer you cloth like the 
enclosed sample at nine francs the 
meter. In case I do not hear from 
you I shall conclude that you wish to 
pay only eight francs. In order to lose 
no time, I accept the last-mentioned 
price.” 


In a certain small English village 
there were two butchers living in the 
same street. One placarded his sau- 
sages at one shilling a pound, and the 
rival promptly placed eight pence on 
his card. 

Number One then placed a notice in 
his window, saying that sausages under 
one shilling could not be guaranteed. 

Number Two’s response to this was 
the announcement: “I have supplied 
sausages to the King.” 

In the opposite window the follow- 
ing morning appeared an extra large 
card, bearing the words: “God Save 
the King.” 


“Allow me,” said the fresh young 
man in the Pullman dining-car as he 
passed the sugar-bowl to a shy young 
girl; “sweets to the sweet, you know.” 

“Allow me,” said the girl as she 
handed him a plate of crackers; 
“crackers to the cracked, you know. 


“You mustn’t play with Mr. Borum’s 
hat, Bobby,” said a young lady, who 
was entertaining a caller, to her small 
brother. 

“Why mustn’t I?” asked the young- 
ster. 

“Because you might break it,” re- 
plied his sister; “and, besides, he will 
want it shortly.” 


“Have you spoken of our love to 
your mother as yet?” he asked. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Not as yet,” she whispered. 

“Has she noticed nothing?” 

“She has noticed that I’ve been act- 
ing queerly of late, but she thinks it’s 
just biliousness.” 


“It is all very well for people to 
criticise young ministers and talk of 
their inexperience,” said the rich 
miserly man, “but I have nothing but 
praise for our pastor—nothing but 
praise.” 

“Yes,” remarked the deacon who 
passes the plate, “so I’ve noticed.” 


A young lady entered the fur store 
and the polite salesman came forward. 
“T wish to get a muff,” she said. 

“Yes’m,” said the salesman, “what 
fur?” 

The young lady looked surprised. 
‘Why,” she said, “to keep my hands 
warm, of course.” 


‘ 


“This tree seems to be loaded with 
apples,” observed the city visitor to the 
little daughter of his friend as they 
walked around her father’s farm. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. “Father says 
this is a good year for apples.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the 
visitor. “Are all your trees as full of 
apples as this one?” 

“No, sir,” explained the little girl, 
“only the apple trees.” 








